
















CHRISTIAN EXAMINER. 


NOVEMBER, 1868. 


Art. I.— MAN FROM THE MEDICAL POINT OF VIEW. 


The Physiology and Pathology of the Mind. By Henry Maupstey, 
M.D. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1867. 8vo. pp. xiv., 442. 


WHEN, even in the fullest light of all the knowledge now pos- 
sessed, we think either on the conscious functions of the soul, 
or on the unconscious functions of the body, our intellectual 
powers are soon baffled, and we are lost in questions which 
no man ever has been, or ever will be, able to answer. Yet, in 
both directions, —the material and the spiritual, —is it not 
desirable to see as far as we can? To all minds the finite 
knowable must for ever be contained in the infinite unknow- 
able. But different minds will penetrate to different distances, 
and with different degrees of distinctness and different qual- 
ities of emotion will recognize where the encircling light of 
intelligence ceases as it meets the all-ingulfing mystery. 
Every man should seek to extend the luminous ring of his 
knowledge as far as possible, and in pious self-surrender on 
its verge, with vivid awe and joy, worship God, who passes 
understanding. In this spirit let us cast a glance at man and 
his life, as seen by the physician. 

Regarded from the scientific point of view, the being of 
man is a typical metamorphosis of the organific material of 
the world into the forms of human tissues, and of the animating 


force of the world into the conditions of human conscious- 
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ness. The continuous process of our physical and psychical 
life consists in an ascending transformation of substance and 
force into the structures and functions of human nature, and 
a descending transformation of them back into their liberated 
aquivalents. These statements bring before us the two great 
provinces of physiology and psychology, and include the sum 
of human experience; the assimilation and decomposition of 
material in the organism covering what concerns the body, 
the excitation and subsidal of conscious states covering what 
concerns the mind. The totality of human experience, then, 
is a series of co-ordinated changes, presided over by typical 
forms of force. The more swift and complicated the orderly 
combinations of changes in an organism, and the more 
adhesive the traces of those changes, the higher is the rank 
of the organization, and the richer is the life that results. 
The cessation of change’ is the cessation of life. Déath isa 
monotonous homogeneity, an infinite equilibrium. 

The deep speculative views of the leading scientists of our 
day, aided by the astonishing power which the microscope 
has now reached, show us all nature as a congeries of energies, 
every object a collection of actions. It looks as if soon there 
would be no place left for statical conceptions, dynamical ones 
absorbing every thing. Rest itself is but a balance of invisi- 
ble motions. Man is a system of activities, a moving equi- 
librium of changes, a multitude of molecular and massive 
motions, regulated into one great whole. Who can look on 
man in this light, and think that every cell and point in his 
body is full of such motions as the six hundred, billion pulsa- 
tions a second which accompany the sensation of color, and 
not pause, lost in religious awe ? 

In the last analysis we can give them, both body and mind 
are reducible to manifestations of force, dynamic vibrations. 
Undoubtedly, being, both in the material and in the mental 
direction, is other and more than dynamic vibrations; but 
every thing beyond this is an impenetrable mystery to us. 
Provisionally, there is no truer statement to be made of the 
life of man, than that it is a collective dynamic vortex, a com- 
posite system of changes, every part of which is a quivering 
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gyre of atoms kept to its typical idea; while all the parts 
blend into a unity, ruled by a fixed type, with its two phenom- 
enal sides of body and soul, the one a physiological bulk, the 
other a psychological consciousness. Neither of these sides 
can be merged in the other. Neither of them is susceptible 
of any ultimate explanation; though both may be referred to 
another and unknown term which science calls Force, which 
metaphysic calls Spirit, which religion calls God. To the 
truly enlightened mind the vulgar prejudice against material- 
ism is senseless; because, in reality, the one aspect of being 
is no less mysterious and divine than the other. The origin 
and significance of the organization of a crystal, with its com- 
plicated system of polar forces, offer as insoluble an enigma 
as those of the organization of the brain, with its teeming 
activities of intelligence and passion. The absolute cause or 
meaning of the vibrations of the nerves raises just as inscru- 
table a question, presents just as inexplicable a mystery, as 
that offered in the nature of the consciousness accompanying 
them. Dynamism may be regarded as a third and superior 
term, or synthetic notion, in which the contradictories, mate- 
rialism and spiritualism, find reconciliation. 

The conception of life not as a fixture, but as a process, a com- 
plex moving metamorphosis, an infinitely subtle combination 
of vortices or typical polarities, playing by regulated stimuli, 
is less superficial, grapples more earnestly with the central 
realities of our nature and relations, than any other image in 
which the earthly course of man can be expressed. As we 
shall see, it lays bare the very functions of our constitution in 
its living connection with the universe. It includes the essen- 
tial materials and forces of life in their normal procedures and 
in their abnormal outbreaks, and asks us to study them by the 
formularies of exact science, and to set forth the results 
through the illustrative imagery of health and disease. 

So vast and varied have been the sway and ravages of sick- 
ness in human history; so much attention have the keenest 
wits and the best hearts of every age fastened on its phenom- 
ena; with such harrowing power do its terrible relationships 
everywhere manifest themselves, — that human language has 
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no terms so expressive, so vivid, so copiously fitted to the facts 
of experience at large, as those given in the vocabulary of 
disease. Every good or ill pertaining to humanity may be 
depicted with new emphasis or ornament in some trope bor- 
rowed from the language of medicine. And that much of the 
gravest truth of history and experience can find no fitter ex- 
pression than in these hygienic and pathological idioms, we 
shall have ample opportunity to see before closing our exam- 
ination. 

The earliest condition of men on earth lies beyond our 
knowledge, in the shadows of an inscrutable antiquity. Be- 
guiled by those illusions which lead the mind to place an 
elysium in that remote time where ignorance leaves a free 
vacancy for fancy to fill, people commonly believe that the 
first human generations lived in a clime and circumstances of 
paradisal harmony, securing to them the unbroken fruition 
of their organs and faculties. The first interruption of their 
perfect health, it is supposed, was through wounds, produced 
either by accidents or by strife. Gradually the encroach- 
ments of moral evil in the mind, and of physical evil in the 
globe, gave rise to disorders in the elements, to disorders in 
the relations of the elements with the plastic processes of 
man; and so the horrid throng of diseases sprang up, and in 
various ways were spread over the earth, and transmitted 
down the ages in accumulating inveteracy and complexity. 
The hypothesis is a most disputed one; rather the fabric ofa 
dream than a structure resting on any basis of science. It 
may be that the primitive nations, leading lives of more whole- 
some simplicity than ours, were hardier and healthier. On 
the other hand, the unsubdued character of the earth at first, 
the greater exposures of men to hardship and famine, the 
want of science and art, the greater perturbations of the 
cosmic forces, may have been more fatal to human health 
and life than any thing known within recorded times. It isa 
significant fact, that the science of paleontology, exhuming 
the remains of animal races which perished long before the 
appearance of man on the earthly scene, shows in them the 
unquestionable proofs of all sorts of wounds, deformities, and 
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diseases. At any event, from the first accounts which have 
reached us we know that, throughout the historic period of hu- 
manity, sicknesses and sufferings, in dire shapes and on a huge 
scale, have stalked over the world and preyed on our kind. 
Wherever we look or listen in the light and atmosphere of 
inhabited time, the groups of the sick are seen, and the groans 
of the anguished are heard. The pains taken to incorporate 
such elaborate hygienic regulations into the organism of the 
Mosaic religion throw a side-light on the prevalence of dis- 
ease in that part of the world, and show how much it was 
dreaded. No one can fail to see in Homer’s description of 
Apollo, shooting his vengeful arrows into the camp of the 
Greeks before Troy, a picture of the sun’s rays drawing a 
pestilential effluvium from a marsh adjacent to the devoted 
army. For more than two thousand years each successive 
generation of the educated class has shuddered afresh over 
the pages of Thucydides, at his fearful portrayal of the plague in 
Athens. It is altogether likely, from what we know, that the 
thick undergrowth of despotic countries has been unregard- 
edly mowed down again and again by famine and pestilence, 
without leaving to subsequent times a sign of the devasta- 
tion. Nearly every one is familiar with the great epidemics 
which ravaged different parts of the world in the Middle Age, 
and which have found so vivid a historian in Hecker. , 

The worst of these tremendous visitations was the Black 


Death. This celebrated plague, standing alone in its colossal 
horror, originated in China, in the earlier part of the four- 
teenth century. Its accompaniments were ghastly and ter- 
rific in the last degree. It overran three-quarters of the 
globe, and swept off a hundred millions of human beings. 
Twenty-five millions perished under its stroke in Europe. 
During its prevalence, a pestilential gale blew over the island 
of Cyprus, beneath which the inhabitants instantly fell dead 
in hundreds, as if death had opened a forge in the air and 
blasted them with fire. In the city of Venice, over a hundred 
thousand died in a few months. Fifty thousand victims in 
London were buried together, indiscriminately, in one enor- 


mous pit. Such universal terror went abroad, that all ties 
21* 
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were broken, all motives loosened. Here the most brutal 
debauchery ran riot. There seclusion, denial, and supersti- 
tious rites were seen. The ground rocked beneath the tread 
of armies of the Flagellants, scourging their backs with bloody 
whips, and striking cliff, wall, and sky with the chorus of their 
Judgment Hymns. The monks, partaking of the general 
fright, closed their gates and betook themselves to prayers and 
masses. All classes of people carried their treasures, money 
and precious vessels, and threw them in heaps over the walls 
of the monasteries as deprecatory offerings to religion. At 
last the virus expended itself, the miasma floated off, the fever 
subsided, and mankind slowly began to breathe freely again. 
But ages rolled away ere the effects ceased to be felt. * And 
even now, after the lapse of five centuries, when one who 
has thoroughly read that page of history meets the phrase, 
“The Black Death,’ it conjures before him a spectre whose 
awful form bestrides the world and darkens the heaven. 

The last memorable scourge of this kind was the Asiatic 
cholera. When this epidemic drew its trail across the middle 
of the present century, had not science and civilization been 
so much better equipped to resist and avert it, it is not im- 
probable that the destruction would have been as great as that 
caused by the most fearful of the former plagues. But the 
practice of medicine, — beginning with purely empirical trials, 
or instinctive and groping treatment, on the part of the heads 
of families; proceeding to the religious prescriptions of the 
priests in the temples; then advancing to the observations 
and experiments of a select group of physicians in Greece, 
and afterwards in Rome; next progressing still farther in the 
more systematic studies and classifications of the Arabian 
leeches; and finally blooming out in the regular medical 
schools and methods succeeding the Middle Age, — has now 
reached a height of assured skill, obtained command of an 
amount of scientific knowledge and sanitary art, which give 
us a protection unknown to earlier periods. If public influ- 
enzas and contagions ride in the morbific sirocco from zone to 
_ zone ; if shapes of death, shaken from the hideous chambers of 
the globe, swim through the shuddering air, — in the great 
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mass of truth which the sciences of chemistry and physiology 
have conquered we now possess clews to their origin, and 
directions for guarding ourselves and suppressing them. 
But how slowly, with what faltering steps, this insight, this 
foresight, this fortifying power, this averting and curative 
skill, have been acquired, and how fearfully insufficient they 
still are! Aside from the immediate aims of life itself, that is, 
the direct gratification of the cravings of our nature, nothing 
has exacted an amount of attention and care comparable with 
that appropriated by disease, the supply of the wants, and the 
alleviation of the distresses, of the sick. Of all mankind, from 
the beginning, it is probable that hardly one in ten thousand 
has lived out his full days in health, and mellowly died of old 
age. Even now the laws of health are violated, sickness, 
pain, and untimely death are prevalent, to an extent almost 
incredible. The established truths of science, which ought 
to be known by every person for the wise governance of his 
conduct, are as yet known only to an infinitesimal fraction of 
the human race. This is a fact to startle one with surprise 
and pain. In proportion as attention is drawn to it, a sympa- 
thetic interest, it is to be hoped, wili be awakened, and efforts 
made to apply the appropriate remedies. The progress made 
in this respect during the last twenty-five years is as cheering 
in its prophecy as it is wonderful in the retrospect. 

The greatest good of man is the healthy fulfilment of the 
functions of his nature, harmonized with the conditions of his 
place and destiny. Can there, indeed, be any other good for 
man besides this? The study of the means and methods of 
securing this end, and of establishing the general fruition of 
it among mankind, the study of the obstacles that prevent 
its common realization, and of the ways of removing them, — 
in a word, the study of the courses, conditions, and treatment 
of human health and disease, bodily and mental, private and 
social, is the highest possible study. Here, on the thorough 
sifting and application of the principles of chemistry, physi- 
ology, and ethics to the relations of human life, converge our 
most brilliant hopes for the future. When the thought and 
toil so long wasted on spurious problems, or on selfish and 
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momentary struggles, are consecrated to the study of the 
wants and woes of man, the diseases and welfare of nations, 
we may hope to see the permanent interests of mankind receive 
a furtherance that will throw into shade all the achievements 
of the past. The chosen spirits of humanity have ever been 
prophetic cultivators of this study, exemplars for the rest. 
Richter says of Schiller, who first studied medicine, but finally 
gave himself to literature, that he abandoned surgery for phi- 
losophy and poetry, because he found the wounds of the 
spirit were so much graver and more numerous than those 
of the flesh! Every person favored by fortune and genius 
should religiously improve his gifts and opportunities to ex- 
plore the great realm of human life, study the diagnosis of the 
troubles of nations, search the pharmacy of truths, and see 
if he cannot make at least some slight contribution to medi- 
cate the hurts of man, and perfect the social harmony of the 
world. When the death of the sage of Weimar was told, 
whose survey comprehended the horizon. of times, peoples, 
and theories, how finely it was said, — 


“Sunk, then, is Europe’s sagest head : 
Physician of the iron age, 
Goethe has done his pilgrimage. 
He took the suffering human race, 
He read each wound, each weakness, clear, 
And struck his finger on the place, 
And said, ‘ Thou ailest here, and here.’ ”’ 


The loftiest office of a true clergy is the cure of souls; of 
statesmen, to be physicians of the body politic, seeing that 
the republic receives no detriment. Those who, intrusted with 
place and power, neglect these aims, are impostors, charla- 
tans of selfishness and pretence. No treachery deserves to be 
covered with blacker infamy than that of him, who, lifted to a 
commanding station, uses his emoluments, authorities, and 
honors for personal ostentation, reckless of the weal of his 
country and the enhancement of the public good. Yet what 
is more frequent than this? What is more easily excused ? 
Public morality is notoriously looser than private. It ought 
to be held to a standard as much sterner as the scale of its 
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example is larger, and the influence of its depravation more 
deadly. If a man is condemned who poisons his single neigh- 
bor, what shall be done to him who poisons his country, with ‘ 
all its present and future generations? Every governmental 
official should hear the genius of the nation saying to him, as 
Shakespeare makes the Scottish king say : — 






“Tf thou couldst, Doctor, cast 
The water of my land, find her disease, 
And purge it to a sound and pristine health, 
I would applaud thee to the very echo, 

That should applaud again.” 


















Perhaps the most striking exhibition of the follies of the 
human mind furnished in any single department of history, is 
to be found in the annals of the theory and treatment of dis- 
ease. As we look back, by what a world of ridiculous quack- 
eries we are confronted! How curious was the theological 
anatomy of the Egyptians, each portion of the body being 
assigned to some celestial luminary or god who had especial 
charge of its interests. Equally strange was the medizval 
parody of this in Europe, when the Egyptian deities were 
deposed from their organic seats in occiput, loins, and feet, 
and their local offices given to Christian saints! Pepys gives 
us, in his diary, this specimen of an old charm to cure a burn: — 





“There came two angels out of the East; 
The one brought fire, the other brought frost : 

Get away, fire! and come in, frost! 

In the name of the Father and Son and Holy Ghost.” 


And Coleridge tells us the following for cramp in the leg: — 


“The Devil is tying a knot in my leg! 

Mark, Luke, and John, unloose it, I beg ! — 
Crosses three we make to ease us, 
Two for the thieves, and one for Christ Jesus.” 







No end is there of deceptions, delusions, nostrums, extrava- 
gance, and absurdity: seventh sons of seventh sons, amulets, 
spells, panaceas, palmistry, wildernesses of pills, deserts of 
powders, oceans of bitters; all varieties of energy, from the 
heroic practice that trenched close on murder, to the infini- 
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tesimal doses that vanish into nothing. A sympathetic pow- 
der, instead of being applied to a wound, was applied to the 
weapon that inflicted the wound. For the cure of warts the 
patient was directed to wash his hands in a silver basin full 
of moonbeams. The amethyst was so named because that 
precious stone was considered a sure preventive of drunken- 
ness. When the horrible epidemic known as the sweating 
sickness raged in England, five hundred years ago, in precau- 
tionary anticipation of it on the Continent many patients were 
subjected to a sweating process so severe that they died 
under what the historian calls “the rehearsal of hell.” The 
senseless doctrine long prevailed, and was often fatal in its 
results, that the missionaries sent to Africa and other tropical 
regions could not be acclimated until by repeated depletions 
they had got rid of all the blood they brought from home. 
The lancet, after destroying innumerable lives in obedience 
to an erroneous belief, has but recently received an effectual 
check in its bloody course. The belief in the royal gift of 
healing, for the worst cases of scrofula, obtained large and 
obstinate reception for several centuries : — 


“How he solicits Heaven, 
Himself best knows; but strangely visited people, 
All swoln and ulcerous, pitiful to the eye, 
The mere despair of surgery, he cures, 
Hanging a golden stamp about their necks, 
Put on with holy prayers. And ’tis spoken, 
To the succeeding royalty he leaves 
The healing benediction.” 


An interesting account of this, and of many other singular 
pieces of credulity, occult workings of expectant faith, is 
given in Pettigrew’s “Superstitions connected with the His- 
tory and Practice of Medicine and Surgery.” 

But if the wildest vagaries of error and folly have been 
exhibited in that province of human activity whose inspiring 
motives are the personal avoidance of pain, and the sympa- 
thizing endeavor to relieve the pains of others, the most bril- 
liant achievements of genius, and the richest conquests of 
benefit, have been effected there too. In the roll of the chief 
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benefactors of the world, a long list of the brightest names 
stands in the profession of medicine. Strike out the names 
of Hippocrates, Galen, Avicenna, Paracelsus, Harvey, Boer- 
haave, Hunter, Sydenham, Pinel, with those of a dozen of 
their worthiest peers, — and a sudden-darkness would be felt 
over the mental landscape. Before Jenner introduced vac- 
cination, it is estimated that four hundred thousand persons 
annually perished in Europe of the small-pox. That wonder- 
ful discovery potentially ended it. It is a mockery of justice, 
an outrage of the rights of love and the interests of human- 
ity, that the fame allotted this humble Southampton doctor 
is so much less broad and resplendent than that lavished on a 
Wellington. However, these are wrongs that are gradually 
getting righted; and the prospect is full of promise when we 
trace the luminous, ever-broadening progress of guardian 
knowledge and healing skill from the travelling quacks, ven- 
dors of magic potions, who for a thousand years overran 
Asia and Europe, infesting court and camp and city; from 
such monstrous speculations as Borelli’s theory, that digestion 
was effected by mechanical trituration carried on with a force 
of a hundred tons, — to the amazing subtlety, patience, reach 
of observation, inductive tact and wisdom of a Cooper and a 
Louis; to the animal chemistry of such men as Liebig, and 
the psychological researches and experiments of such men as 
Friedreich, Hartmann, Esquirol, Conolly, Bain, Maudsley, 
and, above all, Herbert Spencer. The sulphuric ether of 
Jackson has put an end for ever to the worst extremities of 
human pain. It isa blessing whose discoverer, had he lived in 
ancient times, would certainly have been worshipped as a god, 
and is now sure to be laurelled with immortal honors, if any 
manis. What myriads of baulked tentatives have been made, 
what intervals of error and harm have been passed, in travers- 
ing, with empiric groping, the spaces of thought and experi- 
ment from the patriarchal practice of the first ages of the 
East; the incantations of the Esculapian priests of Greece ; 
the ludicrous manipulations and ventures of the wandering 
practitioners of medieval Christendom; the awful bleeding, 
purging, and nauseous drugging of the three hundred years 
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preceding Hahnemann; and the innumerable crudities in the- 
ory and practice which have bubbled up and subsided during 
the current century,— up to the present state of the prog- 
nostic healing art, as represented in works like Forbes’s 
“Nature in Disease,”. Bigelow’s “Expositions of Rational 
Medicine,” and Holmes’s “ Currents and Counter-currents.” 
Familiar with that swarming correlation of truths which con- 
stitutes the unified organism of the modern sciences; know- 
ing the normal structure of the tissues of the human frame, 
the normal processes and rates of the functions of body and 
mind; furnished with the proportions of the ingredients of 
the pure elements; knowing the exact measurement of the 
nutritive and other qualities of every species of food or drink ; 
aware of the various bearings of the principal conditions of 
health and sickness; masters of the scientific classification of 
the different disorders flesh and spirit are heir to, with the 
histories of innumerable cases of each of them, — the wisest 
modern physicians, to an ever-greater extent, fall back upon 
nature, conscientiously watching her course, assisting her 
intentions, cautious and tender of interference, trusting rather 
to sedulous nursing, moral soothings and encouragements, 
pure air, regulated exercise, and fit nourishment, than to any 
heroic remedies of drugs or violent mediation. Before this 
result was attained, and for its attainment, what Herculean 
labors were performed! What a chaotic immensity of expe- 
rience was mapped and co-ordinated! For example, Rokitan- 
sky is said to have overseen the dissection of thirty thousand 
corpses in the preparation of that masterpiece, his great work 
on Pathological Anatomy,—translated and republished in 
English by the Sydenham Society. Dr. Bigelow, with refer- 
ence to treatment, arranges all diseases in four classes: those 
which may be cured by drugs; those which may be cured by 
regimen; those which are self-limited, running their unavoid- 
able course, and ceasing; those which are incurable, terminat- 
ing only with death. Such a division expresses a thought 
the most rational, a spirit the most advanced. This spirit, 
now widely awakened, — the spirit of sober wisdom watching 
the destined course of each disease, ready with an eager 
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calmness to help, to check, to test, at every justifiable oppor- 
tunity, — betokens the happiest future results. Especially are 
great discoveries to be expected, as, indeed, many have 
already been made, in that dusky border realm between physi- 
ology and psychology, the mystic region of the physico- 
psychical relations where consciousness lives and our whole 
mental life is led. Guardian directions against morbific 
assaults, as well as restorative directions afterwards, are here 
to be gathered for a harvest of defence and salvation. No 
books extant are richer in instruction of absolutely the first 
and last importance to man than such books as Carpenter’s 
“Human Physiology,” Feuchtersleben’s “ Medical Psychol- 
ogy,” the “Psychological Medicine” of Drs. Tuke and 
Bucknill, the “ Mental Pathology and Therapeutics” of Grie- 
singer, and the series of the “Journal of Psychological 
Medicine.’’ 

That complex metamorphosis which we call our life is the 
conversion of matter into the typical tissues of the body, and 
the correspondent conversion of force into the self-recognizing 
acts of the spirit. Our existence lies in the vision of the 
most advanced analyst as a continuous integration and differ-— 
entiation of organic tissues and conscious states; a swift 
shedding off of the effete surfaces of tissue in dead differ- 
ences from that in latent and living readiness, and a swift 
series of vanishing pulsations of force shed off from the ner- 
vous batteries into unconsciousness. In other words, the sum 
of our life consists, first, in the waste of tissue in the per- 
formance of the vital functions, with the assimilation of new 
matter in its place; secondly, in the discharge of mental 
power in the performance of the mental functions, with the 
accumulation of fresh power in its place. The grand desid- 
eratum for us evidently is the accurate and felicitous fulfil- 
ment of this metamorphosing operation, this balanced waste 
and repair, this sustained equilibration of functions. For, 
unhappily, in consequence of defect and excess, error and 
sin, many marring interferences disturb and jangle the due 
working of the process. In so profound a degree, and on so 


broad a scale, has this been the case, that life itself is not 
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unfrequently called a disease. What a melancholy music of 
remorse and truth is in the pathetic words of Macbeth :— 


“Duncan is in his grave. 
After life’s fitful fever he sleeps well!” 


Plato had long before said, “The passions are the fevers of 
the mind.” And there is wonderful variety of suggestiveness 
in what Timon says to the expostulating senators, with ref- 
erence to his expected death: — 


“Why, I was writing of my epitaph : 
It will be seen to-morrow. My long sickness 
Of health and living now begins to mend, 
And nothing brings me all things.” 


The inclusive interest of human life is the question of health 
and disease, the right and happy fulfilment of the great ends 
of our earthly being, or their wrong and wretched frustration. 
Health, if we follow the etymological hint of the word, is 
wholeness, the integrity of man in structure and function. It 
implies ease, order, wellness, content; as, correlatively, any 
deviation from it instantly predicates disease, disorder, illness, 
pain. The forces of the human organism are meant to work 
in certain regular methods to certain desirable ends. Work- 
ing in those ways, to those ends, that is, working harmonious- 
ly after their own types, the process exemplified is health, 
and the accompaniment is happiness. Working in any other 
ways, to any other ends, the process exemplified is disease, 
and the accompaniment is misery. Health, then, is the har- 
monious operation of that assimilating and fulfilling metamor- 
phosis, that integrating and differentiating metamorphosis, of 
which our life consists. Disease is that metamorphosis made 
discordant by some deviation from the normal process. In 
other phrase, disease is a manifestation of some typical force 
of the organization under abnormal conditions. It is clear 
from these definitions that health is one, but that diseases are 
many. The realization of the will of God as expressed in our 
physical constitution, is bodily health or well-being. The 
realization of the will of God as expressed in our moral con- 
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stitution, is spiritual health or well-being. These two are so 
delicately interwoven by a live network of millions of fibres, 
that sin in the mind often makes sickness in the body, and 
often sickness in the body makes sin in the mind. 


“ For health with health agrees, 
And the wise soul expels disease.” 


In ancient times, it was frequently thought the union and 
relations of body and mind were faint and unimportant, the 
latter being loosely dipped or separately imprisoned in the 
former, capable of maintaining a most incongruous rank, or 
even of easily slipping out, as in dreams or swoons, and re- 
turning again. A fiend, an idiot, a sage, an angel, might be 
doomed to inhabit the form of a weasel, a hawk, or an ante- 
lope. But step by step the progressive researches of science, 
especially of microscopic anatomy, supplementing the study 
of living phenomena, have shown a closer connection and in- 
terdependence of soul and body. Such is now seen to be 
their intimacy of operation, that the entire fuman organism 
is regarded as a unit, and the rank of every bodily structure 
is known to determine with complete fatality the rank of the 
psychical life incarnated within it. Life is not a masked ball 
of dramatic metamorphoses, where all grades of spirits go 
about masquerading, disguised behind all grades of material 
vizards; but it is an honest play, where each performer is 
homogeneous throughout in organic dress and volitional char- 
acter. 

So thorough is the sympathetic interwovenness of organ and 
spirit, that they seem to be perfectly parallel, — the opposite 
sides of one process. There is a physico-spiritual region 
where, both in health and disease, the bodily life mirrors itself 
in the mental life, and the mental life mirrors itself in the 
bodily life. Illustrations of this are furnished in those in- 
stances where the restoration of the normal condition of mate- 
rial organs has given rationality to an insane mind, and in those 
counter-instances where mental perturbation has perverted 
or paralyzed the nervous system. Cases have repeatedly been 
known where violent rage has added so deadly a secretion to 
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the saliva of the irritated person, that death has ensued from 
his bite; also where extreme terror in a nursing mother has 
so poisoned her blood, and the milk secreted from it, that the 
babe at her breast has immediately died in convulsions. It 
seems that feeling and perception on the physical side, and 
intellection and volition on the psychical side, come together, 
in transition states, on the neutral and plastic ground of imagi- 
nation, and, intertwining their radical fibres there, form the 
conscious tree of our life on whose brilliant stems the func- 
tions of health bloom in electric efflorescences, but on whose 
lugubrious branches, when fed from a pathologic soil, diseases 
grow. ) 

To understand the metamorphosis of life in its relations 
both of health and of disease, we must examine the subject in 
five distinct aspects or provinces. 

First, the typical forces which produce and rule the human 
organism manifest themselves in certain cravings, mute appeal- 
ings for their destined nourishment, spontaneous desires for 
the material fitted to undergo their elaborating processes of 
transformation. When these typical forces constituting the 
initial germ of the future organism, and so largely holding its 
character and destiny, are normal in quality and quantity, the 
earliest and most important condition of health is furnished. 
Often, unfortunately, this is not the case. Nature, in a finite 
and contingent sphere, cannot be perfect and infallible in all 
her products. Some plants are blights, excrescences, mon- 
strosities, hybrids, from the defective or perverted or adul- 
terated forces in the germ. It must be so with men too. 
In such cases, disease is fate. The principle of hereditary 
transmission is particularly brought to light here; the law 
whereby abnormal peculiarities, influences of depravation, 
perversely directed forges, are continued over from an un- 
healthy parentage to the germs that build their progeny. 
The preventives and correctives of, this source of organic 
disease in the race are to be found, primarily, in the practical 
observance of the moral duties drawn from the laws of hered- 
itariness; those with tainted blood or cerebral abnormality 
laying their privilege of offspring as a willing sacrifice on the 
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ealtar of the general good; and, secondarily, in the restraining 
and directing power of the best education. 
The next consideration touches the outward supplies cor- 
responding to the inward demands of the developing man. 
The germ-forces which make man, manifest themselves 
through organs fitted to appropriate the material they need, 
and eager to seize it. These materials must be furnished from 
the environment, or the initial organism will starve and per- 
ish. The metamorphosis of externally given nutriment, in ac- 
cordance with the interior type of force, goes on from the first 
ray and throb of vitality in the primordial gemmule, until 
death reclaims the exhausted organism. That the products of 
the metamorphosis may be healthy, the medium must present 
to the craving germ the normal nourishment. If the materials 
supplied be of bad quality, of false kind, or in wrong propor- 
tions, disturbance naturally ensues in the process, and disease 
is the result. If the laving and circulating element from 
which the embryo draws its support be loaded with taint of 
scrofula, or other depravation, the lurking evil is naturally 
imbibed, and, however latent it be, may at any time fatally 
break out. Although the plastic force of the germ, stamped 
by the influences under which it was impregnated, determines 
the subsequent development of the organism, the process and 
the results all along the way are vastly modified by the nor- 
mal or abnormal materials supplied for conversion into its 
adipose, nerve, and brain. The best lungs cannot transform 
carbonic acid gas into wholesome breath or fuel. Breathed 
on by miasma, washed in a cancerous tide, the most vigorous 
_ tissues will droop and corrode. If the food and drink fur- 
nished to the hungry and thirsty stomach possess no nutri- 
ent properties, the digestive powers labor in vain: if it be 
in any way unfit, it will carry its deleterious influences 
through the metamorphoses it undergoes. The bones rise 
like a marble forest from the blood-fields of the heart; and if 
any of the materials required be wanting in the sanguineous 
soil, as sometimes happens, that forest becomes brittle. The 
second essential condition of health, in whose frequent and 


manifold violation disease chiefly originates, is, then, that the 
22* 
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human organism, protected in its environment from poisonous * 
influences, be supplied, in answer to its instinctive cravings, 
with pure air and fit food, the materials adapted for metamor- 
phosis into its own various substance. 

Disease once established in an organism — either in conse- 
quence of an inherited abnormality in the forces of the plas- 
tic germ, or in consequence of an abnormality in the supply 
of nutritive materials from the environment — tends in many 
ways, by the complexity of crossing and mixing influences 
and processes involved, to multiply, to spread, to perpetuate 
itself. For, in the third place, a great deal of disease Has its 
birth in the false, incomplete, or excessive assimilation of the 
nutritive matter supplied to the organism from without, an 
abnormal performance of the work of metamorphosis on the 
materials submitted to the transforming organs. For instance, 
the hypochondriac absorbs poison from every thing he per- 
ceives. Any improper substance intruding into the blood dan- 
gerously tasks the absorbing vessels, or injuriously deranges 
the excretory apparatus, or, perhaps, fatally deteriorates the 
tissues repaired from its plasma. Any proper ingredient 
unduly accumulated in the blood may either break down the 
appropriate organ to which it gives such an augmented supply, 
or produce in it an extraordinary size and force. “ This prin- 
ciple,” Dr. Carpenter says, “is one most fertile in pathological 
applications; for there can be little doubt that the develop- 
ment of many morbid growths is due to the presence of mor- 
bid matters in the blood, which determine the formation of 
tissues that use them as their pabulum.” Various diseased 
growths of a malignant character are known to be composed . 
of cells incompletely assimilated into the attempted tissues, 
and in this arrested transformation preserving their reproduc- 
tive power. These heterologous masses of tissue or fungous 
structures, specimens of disordered nutrition or abnormal 
metamorphosis, are frequently the most frightful and agoniz- 
ing phenomena afforded in the whole range of disease. One 
of the most glaring instances of imperfect metamorphosis, 
resulting from defective germinal force and inadequate supply 
of stimulant nutrition, is exhibited in cretinism. It is endemic 
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in the damp shaded valleys and defiles of great mountain 
ranges all over the Eastern Continent, from the Pyrenees to 
the Wall of China; from the Alps to Madagascar. The cretin 
looks like a gigantic polypus, his huge, shapeless head droop- 
ing on his flabby breast; a squat, bloated figure, with stupid 
look, blear eyes, leaden-hued countenance, dirty skin covered 
with tetters, lolling tongue, livid lips, asthmatic breath, mov- 
ing with painful slowness, hearing not, speaking not, occasion- 
ally uttering a hoarse cry. Without the light of the sun, the 
force of ambition, and the diversity of society, common life 
would be represented in the slavering metamorphosis arrested 
at the hideous animality and the torpid dream of the cretin. 
Another principal condition of health is the adequate exer- 
cise of all our organs and faculties, each in its rank and pro- 
portion. Healthy life is the harmonious normal fruition of 
the functions of our being. It consists in that continuous 
metamorphosis of substance and force which is kept up by a 
balancing process of waste and renovation. Sloth leads to 
surfeit of matter and inanition of spirit. In luxury and idle- 
ness the body is often pampered for the anguish of gout and 
the shock of apoplexy, while the mind is starved and made 
the victim of irritation and atony. Tertullian excellently 
remarks in his address to the martyrs, that it is not good to 
gorge the flesh and starve the soul: Carnem enim saginari 
et spiritum esurire, non prodest. Deficient performance of 
function produces adipose at the expense of muscle and 
nerve; excessive exertion produces a state of morbid exhaus- 
tion tending to paralysis. But the rightly adjusted action and 
repose of every fibre and faculty, on its appropriate objects, 
keep all in fresh tone and fruition, surrendering none to palsy, 
urging none to inflammation. An immense amount of disease 
and suffering springs directly from the deficiency of vigorous, 
properly adjusted and alternated exercise of body and of - 
mind. Waste goes on from the organic processes in our idle- 
ness; but wholesome repair with increment is stimulated only 
in response to dynamic exertion on our part. Every one 
knows that increased muscular strength can be obtained ex- 
clusively by the due performance of muscular function. The 
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fibres grow by use. This is equally true, however much 
overlooked, of the organs more directly associated with 
thought, affection, and will. The loftiest thinking, loving, 
resolving, in appropriate degree, produce the finest cerebral 
nutrition, the highest mental health and energy. The chief 
evil, indeed, under which our race suffers is that it so largely 
refrains from the voluntary performance of the noblest func. 
tions of human nature, leading a negligent and mutilated 
existence. How many, absorbed in degrading passions, or in 
delusive dreams, neglect to think the truths of science and 
the principles of philosophy, to cherish the sentiments of dis- 
interested love and virtue, to form the high resolves of wis- 
dom, usefulness, and piety, and thus to purify, expand, and 
enrich their nature to its utmost capacity ! 

There are persons to whom life is a general lethargy, need. 
ing to be shocked by some spirit battery and thrilled from its 
stupid sloth into hilarious effort and satisfaction. To a still 
larger number, experience is a partial lethargy ; for, while they 
are alive with the intensest vitalities of life to every thing 
connected with pleasure and pride, they are dead with the 
dullest torpors of death to every thing concerning duty and 
aspiration. They need to apply to the dormant parts of their 
souls those appetizing stimulants of glory and faith, those 
pure tonics of noble visions and aims, which can stir indiffer- 
ence into glee, and transform a vulgar content into a divine 
ambition. Sufficient earnestness of interest to secure a com- 
plete, harmonious, recurrent exercise of all his powers is the 
richest endowment or achievement of man. We are organs 
of seven octaves; but many of us never sound through more 
than one. The fruition of sensations, thoughts, emotions, 
and volitions in correspondence with the pheaomena of nature, 
the truths of creation, the symbols of literature, the claims of 
humanity, and the will of God,—Z#in this consist the true 
greatness and bliss of our being. By the healthy performance 
of every function to transform his various physical and psy- 
chical relations into the succession of conscious states com- 
posing this fruition, is the true metamorphosis of life. And 


for this the hearty exercise of the entire organism is indis- 
pensable. 
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Another feature, equally essential, in that wonderful process 
of changes which composes the life of man, remains to be 
noticed; namely, the removal from the organism of the effete 
or useless atoms, the particles incapable of further service. 
If the typical forces implanted in the initial germ of an organ- 
ism be purely normal, and then the supply of nutriment given 
to its cravings from the environment be purely normal too, 
no disease can arise. But the existence of any mal-direction 
or disturbance of the balance in these will lead to further 
complication of evil in various ways by abnormal results in 
the processes of assimilation. Disease will arise from some 
discord between the functional ends of the being and the 
structural products resulting from the metamorphoses of the 
food. Now, one of the most common ways in which the trou- 
ble manifests itself is the failure of the living parts to rid 
themselves of the dead ones. It is a universal law of organ- 
ized being, that all performance of function is accompanied by 
waste of vital substance. Every act, whether organic, mus- 
cular, nervous, or mental, is an expenditure of power. The 
cells giving up the force they held die from its loss, are disin- 
tegrated from the tissues to which they belonged. In their 
death and disintegration they undergo retrograde metamor- 
phosis into the inorganic compounds from which they were 
originally assimilated. The amount of decomposed tissue is 
exactly measured by the amount of action,— each motion 
costing its proportionate waste. The differentiated matter 
thus rejected from the living tissues, and degraded to inor- 
ganic levels, must be expelled to make room for fresh plastic 
material. It must also be removed because it is poisonous. 
If retained, it will infect all around with the contagion of its 
own decomposition and death. The principal mass of it, 
accordingly, is poured into the blood, which carries the dark 
load along the venous circulation. The carbonic acid is re- 
moved by the lungs. Numerous secreting glands take up from 
the scavenger current each its appointed substance, and dis- 
pose of it. “In the vastness of nature the excretory impuri- 
ties of life,” as Wilkinson eloquently says, “die by extreme 
dilution. Our sordes perishes harmlessly in the great sea and 
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the fleckless ether.” But dead disintegrations, shut up in the 
body by any disorder or suspension of the appropriate vessels, 
will either make a violent eruption in disease, or prove the 
destruction of the whole system. If oxygen be withheld 
from aerating and taking the carbonic acid from the poisoned 
blood constantly returned into the lungs, we sicken and expire. 
If uncleanness or sluggishness be allowed to clog the excret- 
ing pores of the skin, which through their seven million 
mouths daily exhale two or three pounds of dead stuff, the 
painful consequences appear in many forms, and are not unfre- 
quently fatal. For sustained health, good ventilation and ablu- 
tion and exercise are indispensable, that the organs deputed 
to carry off the effete products of the economy may effectually 
fulfil their duty. 

When the cardinal conditions now described are observed 
without excess, defect, or perversion, — normal typical forces 
in the embryonic vesicle, normal supplies of nutriment from 
the medium, normal performance of the processes of assimila- 
tion, normal removal of the products of waste,— disease is 
excluded by the terms, and there is complete health. The 
metamorphosis of life is then exemplified in its perfection. 

The five principles above affirmed of the physical life of 
man, also apply by profound analogies to the entire sphere of 
his moral experience; and the lessons they inculcate are 
among the most comprehensive and momentous that can be 
taught. 

In the first place, subject only to modifying influences, the 
mental character of the parentage stamps and transmits itself 
in the progeny. The soul of the child, as well as its body, 
bears the peculiarities of those of the parents. Itisa universal 
law that. “the cohesion of psychical states is proportionate to 
the frequency with which they have followed one another in ex- 
perience.” It is also a universal law that “ habitual psychical 
successions entail some hereditary tendency to such succes- 
sions.” These laws, combined with the law of sympathy, 
afford the only rational explanation of what is expressed by 
family character, national character, race character. The po- 
tential spiritual states representing the experiences received 
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during the historic evolution of life are successively be- 
queathed to posterity. These have slowly accumulated, and 
now amount to “ that high intelligence which: lies latent in the 
brain of the infant, which the infant may exercise and 
strengthen, and, with minute additions, again bequeathe to 
future generations.” A ray of light is thus thrown on that 
mysterious subject, the transmission of intellectual and moral 
qualities. Genius, idiocy, or any one of ten thousand subtle 
peculiarities, is inherited from the parental personality in the 
dynamic impulses of the initial organic germ. This is a true 
law, although the complication of forces and circumstances in 
its working is so elusive and enormous that every individual 
case must baffle our attempts at a detailed interpretation. 
The extent and pervasiveness of the law of hereditary trans- 
mission, the number of factors that enter into it, the startling 
phenomena and implications it brings to light, the momentous, 
almost revolutionizing, lessons it yields for practical applica- 
tion in the field of education, are not yet appreciated by one 
person out of millions. The most imposing and instructive 
array of facts thus far gathered is to be found in Darwin’s 
‘* Variation of Plants and Animals under Domestication ;” for 
whatever holds of plants and animals is also true of man, 
with much besides that is special to him. The profoundest 
synthesis and interpretation of these facts which have yet 
been reached are contained in Herbert Spencer’s “ Principles 
of Psychology,” and “ Principles of Biology,” in connection 
with Darwin’s tentative theory of “ Pangenesis.” 
Originality of character is to experience the world and to 
re-act on it in a peculiar way. Man, as Feuchtersleben has 
hinted, being the most multiplex and sensitive re-agent in na- 
ture, that extract of his properties, his idiosyncrasy, must 
bring to light many original and perplexing phenomena. 
“ Habit is the memory of the will,” said Herbart. But it 
reaches not merely through one’s own previous life; it reaches 
through the lives of his ancestry as well. The interior pro- 
clivities of his consciousness, the special characteristics of 
his spirit-force as an individual, were coined and uttered in 
expression of those directly engaged in his procreation. 
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Besides this, our generic instincts as men are the transmitted 
organic memory of our race so deeply imbedded and _ in- 
wrought in our nervous system as to act automatically. Thus 
the prime agency in the being and destiny of a man, the pri- 
mordial deposit of his soul, so to speak, is the inherited type 
of nerve-force he brings to the work of consciousness; the 
peculiarities of the assimilating power he brings to that met- 
amorphosis of mental pabulum into mind, in which the dis- 
tinctive character of his spiritual life is found. 

The second factor, as indispensable as the first to the prod- 
uct, and subordinate to it alone in importance, is the supplies 
of nutriment submitted for assimilation, and the discharging 
stimuli applied to us. For the life of the mind is not merely 
a force, or a sum of forces. It is also a process, a collec- 
tion of actions; and that process must be fed by an appropri- 
ate supply, those actions must be supported by distributive 
stimuli. The dynamic entity exists in a material nest, and is 
sustained through co-ordinated material conditions. The 
originality of every character or mental life results from some 
peculiarity in the correlation of the inherited typ.cal force 
with the nutriment and stimulus furnished for it to work 
upon. Some elements of the initial force, some portions of 
the nourishment or stimulation, may be quite identical in many 
cases; but the total resultant of their co-ordination can 
scarcely be so, because of the infinitude of permutative par- 
ticulars concerned in the combination. Precisely the same 
materials submitted to two different souls will be metamor- 
phosed into unlike experiences. Very unlike materials sub- 
mitted to two different souls may be metamorphosed into the 
same experiences. very consciousness has its peculiar psy- 
chical signature or die wherewith it coins the ore of experi- 
ence, and stamps its own image and superscription on each 
state. The chief fact in the continuance of our spiritual life 
is its dependence on its environment. It is an incessant 
action and re-action of the self and the not-self. The universe 
rushes into our consciousness through the openings made in 
us by the senses: our consciousness rushes into the universe 
through the openings made in it by the intellectual faculties. 
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Thus, in perpetual metamorphosis, rise and fall the fluent and 
refluent tides of natural truth and human will whose circula- 
tion is our life. This ever-transforming interchange of sensa- 
tions and volitions, intermediated by ideas, is the diastole and 
systole of the soul. It is the centripetal and centrifugal 
movements whose swaying balance along the afferent and 
efferent roadsteads of sentient and motor nerves so largely 
composes our life. The closeness and friendliness of our reli- 
ance on nature for sustenance receives a striking illustration 
in the contrasted phenomena of pleasure and pain. In our 
moments of bounding strength and health, exuberance of joy, 
sudden laughter, we expel our breath with sharp, violent 
emissions, as if to impart to the world our superfluity of en- 
ergy. But in grief, in extreme terror, we gasp, drawing con- 
vulsive inhalations, as if clutching out with a sobbing cry for 
help from the world, for oxygen to keep up the expiring fire 
of the soul. Whatever seems to promise to heighten or pro- 
long life gives gratification, and we instinctively reach after 
it, and cling to it; while whatever seems to lessen or threaten 
life is disagreeable, and we instinctively shrink from and 
repulse it. Pleasure and pain are the right and left sides of 
the rudder given for the steering of life. 

The material instrumentality by which mental nourishment 
and stimulus, so to speak, are transformed into mind, is the 
nerve system of the body, in connection with that mass of 
fibrous and vesicular matter which forms the spinal cord and 
the convolutions of the cerebral hemispheres. The power in 
connection with whose expenditure the states of conscious- 
ness succeed each other, is furnished by the functional waste 
of vital tissues in which are stored the equivalents of the 
force contained in the food assimilated by the material organ- 
ism. The nutritive process accumulates this power in the 
ganglionic centres, the nervous batteries, whose centre is the 
brain. In the discharge of these batteries, — either by an 
objective cause, or by spontaneity from accumulated fulness, — 
diffusive waves of consciousness, ideal, emotional, volitional, 
are sent streaming and pulsating in the sensitive organization. 


Then the feelings buried below rise and make ostentatious 
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signs on the surface; the agitations within the sanctuary of 
the soul fluctuate outwards, and break in expressive revelation 
on the peripheral shores of the body. 

Such being the organic apparatus and power given for the 
production and support of the life of the mind, what and 
whence —if such a metaphor may be used —are the psychi- 
cal materials whose integration into conscious states consti- 
tutes mental life? Of course, the only exposition to which 
science is competent, is confined to the material aspects of 
the case, since the objective mensurable phenomena proper to 
science are necessarily limited to the physical side of things. 
The explanation here undertaken is merely a device to assist 
the reader to a scientific understanding of what is scientific- 
ally intelligible, — without any pretence either of clearing up 
the absolute mystery of mind as approached from the spirit- 
ual side, or of ignoring the absolute immateriality of every 
state and act of consciousness. As long as we do not sub- 
merge psychics in physics, but recognizes them as parallel 
processes of phenomena, the one set in matter, the other in 
spirit, the cultivators of the psychological approaches to the 
study of mind should have no prejudice against the cultiva- 
tors of the physiological approaches to it. Both methods 
should be united without prejudice; for there is strictly no 
phenomenon in one, without its parallel in the other. Should 
we say, that, if examined with a mental microscope of adequate 
power, the blood of a man of rich glowing genius would be 
found loaded with the seeds of the sun, the blood of a vicious 
slavering idiot, swarming with tadpoles, there would be a 
truth in the trope. Not forgetting these qualifications, let us 
now proceed. 

With the exception of the organized tendencies or poten. 
tial habitudes of the brain and ganglia received by inheritance, 
the raw materials of mentality are acquired from the sur- 
rounding universe, through the avenues of the senses, and 
are fundamentally composed of the four relations of differ- 
ence, agreement, co-existence, and succession. These, dis- 
criminatingly perceived, as brought together in their endless 
complexity of co-ordinations, seem to cover all the materials 
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of mental experience. They are reproduced in consciousness 
in the forms of sensation, thought, and volition; which are 
flashed into existence by some stimulus brought to bear upon 
the latent nerve-force accumulated in the ganglionic centres. 
The real material, then, actually metamorphosed into mind, 
seems to be, so far as it can be expressed in words, the nerve- 
force generated from the waste of nerve-tissues, and stored 
up in the brain and its tributaries. In the production of every 
mental state, some portion of the nerve-force is struck by a 
stimulus, and liberated in discharges of consciousness which, 
when healthy, are psychical equivalents of realities and phe- 
nomena in the universe. The quality, intensity, persistency, 
and other relations of that product or mental action de- 
pend on the character of the internal force and the external 
stimulus in whose meeting it is born. Accordingly, the psy- 
chical metamorphosis which follows the collision of the stim- 
ulus and the force may be harmonious or discordant, healthy 
or diseased, accordingly as the factors and their union are 
normal or abnormal. : 

The mental life of man is twofold, —real and ideal; or, as the 
metaphysicians say, presentative and re-presentative. It is 
real when the assimilation of conscious states is determined 
by stimuli received directly from external objects; ideal when 
those determining stimuli are derived from the mind itself, 
being an interior revival of foregone states, or a construction 
of new ones independently of the outward world. The real 
is adirect mental mastication; the ideal is mental rumination, 
or a spiritual chewing of the cud. The external stimulus is 
sensational; the internal is intellectual. The latter is the 
cumulative result of the former, modified by the proclivities 
of hereditary transmission. The reports of all sorts of natu- 
ral phenomena, the qualities of objects, the forces and rela- 
tions of things, are carried over the conducting nerves of the 
organs of sense to the gray matter of the brain, where, in 
some inexplicable manner, they deposit the equivalents, or 
paint the pictures, of themselves. The brain is the terminal 
hall of natural tidings, where the telegraphic porters pile up 
their messages; or the focus of representative images, where 
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all kinds of objective realities photograph themselves. The 
sensational images thus conveyed, however, are not mind: 
they are but the stimulus which determines and gives form 
to the production of mind, or that metamorphosis of latent 
force into active consciousness which is the essence of psy- 
chical life. There is no mind associated with the sensational 
images depicted on the nerves of the eyeball when the brain 
is dead and the soul has gone. The images of objects shown 
in a mirror are not seen by the mirror, and do not see them- 
selves. So the representations of facts and relations in the 
brain are not known by the brain, and do not know them- 
selves; but they are the condition of the metamorphosis into 
self-consciousness of their immaterial equivalents in nerve- 
force. A conscious state whose sustaining stimulus is fur- 
nished by external realities — sensation — is distinguished 
from one whose support is derived from internal reproduction 
of departed states, — intellection, — by the pronounced vigor, 
clearness, and pertinacity of the former, in contrast to the 
comparative feebleness, dimness, and evanescence of the lat- 
ter: also by the fact that the former is modified by collateral 
movements, while the latter remains unaffected by such 
movements. It is a fact of universal experience, that the 
degree of force, the intensity of emotion, awakened in us by 
the direct perception of an actual object is normally much 
greater than that awakened by the mere intellection of an 
object. It is equally a fact of universal experience, that while 
sensational images, the effects of outward objects, shift with 
our bodily motions, enlarge and diminish as we approach or 
recede, are shut out as we turn away, and restored as we 
return; ideal images, the effects of reflective resuscitation, 
remain the same whatever our bodily postures, but vary and 
succeed of themselves when we are motionless. Deprived of 
these two tests, we should be unable to discriminate between 
perception and meditation, the objects and influences of na- 
ture, and the pictures or reviviscences of the imagination. 
An imagination would be indistinguishable from a real action. 
Accordingly, as we all know by experience, when sensations 
are wholly withdrawn, the outer senses being laid asleep, as 
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in a deep dream, we have no means of distinguishing ideas 
from them; and we are forced to suppose all that happens or 
appears, to be objectively real. The same thing also occurs, 
we are unable to distinguish subjective from objective expe- 
riences, whenever the ganglia spontaneously discharge their 
nervous loads with as much vigor as if they were touched off 
by sensations. This is the key to the whole world of hallu- 
cinations. 

But, as we are constituted, the two elements, sensational or 
actual, and intellectual or ideal, are constantly alternating and 
blending in the succession of our conscious states. By their 
duly proportioned mixture they constitute a healthy life. One 
in whom the former much preponderates, is described as hav- 
ing an objective character and experience: he in whom the 
latter rules, is called subjective. In the former case, the dies 
which strike the psychical matter into the forms of conscious- 
ness are the direct phenomena and relations of the environing 
universe; in the latter case, the reproduced correspondences 
or mental reverberations of those phenomena and relations. 
The metamorphosis of life, as the instinct of mankind ex- 
pressed in literature has accurately divined, is more likely to 
be discordant and diseased in the later instance than in the 
earlier; because in the subjective realm each element of ex- 
perience is expose to atrophy, hypertrophy, inflammation, 
degeneration, from the defective, exaggerated, or perverted 
influence of the rest; the heterogeneous multitude of elements 
and acts being so vast and mobile that the steady preserva- 
tion of their norma! balance can hardly be expected in the 
present condition of mankind. When the contents of sensa- 
tion and intellection, the fresh importations and the revived 
reminiscences poured into consciousness, are expressions of 
truth and harmony, equivalents of the order of nature and 
the will of God, the resulting life is healthy ; but when they 
are jangled, disarranged, falsely colored, mere equivalents of 
fiction and violence, the life produced is morbid, charged with 
the forces of disease and madness. 

The soul not only draws its supplies directly from the ob- 


jects and events of nature; it also lives largely on the indi- 
23* 
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rect supplies furnished from those objects and events through 
the assimilated representations of them in the experiences of 
other souls. To express the thought a little differently: the 
mind feeds not only on the signs of the forces of nature, but 
also on the signs of the states of other minds. The stimula- 
tive symbols of the relations and phenomena of natural objects, 
conveyed in sensations, first nourish the mind ; uniting with its 
dynamic substratum, are metamorphosed into its conscious 
states. And, secondly, the stimulative symbols of those con- 
scious states as expressed through the human form in motions, 
colors, and sounds, produce the same results again. That is 
to say, the phenomena of nature brought into relation with a 
man produce psychical states in him, and the revealing indica- 
tions of psychical states in a man produce corresponding psy- 
chical states in other men. Literature is the permanent 
embodiment of the signs of psychical states at the second 
remove. The first signs are natural variations of the features, 
muscular motions, and vocal inflections. Written language 
is a system of conventional signs afterwards devised. The 
literature of the world is the great storehouse of the signs 
of the past experience of our race. Language is the painted 
carriage in which the experience of mankind travels down 
the ages. Some persons, like Wordsworth, live mostly on the 
fresh phenomena of nature; they take tfeir mental food at 
first hand. Some, like Balzac, live mostly on the experiences 
of society; they take their mental food at second hand, either 
sympathetically, as it is expressed by their companions, or 
reflectively, as it is garnered in books. 

These two sources of nutritive supply are to the soul 
what a vegetable and an animal diet are to the body. 
Social action and literary art are, to most persons, more 
concentrated and stimulative in their effects. They pre- 
sent to the assimilative powers of the soul psychical food, 
not in its elemental condition, but as already metamorphosed 
in other organisms. Undoubtedly, in some proportion to the 
complex elaboration the food of experience has previously 
undergone, is the danger that it has suffered perversion from 
the normal wholesomeness of truth. More diseases are pro- 
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cured or provoked by the highly stimulative complexity of 
meats than by the simple fruits of the earth. A soul fed on 
the revulsive passion of the verse of Byron, the syren volup- 
tuousness of the strain of Moore, and the overcharged plot- 
ting of the patriotism of Mazzini, will be less likely to attain 
a healthy experience than oneefed directly on the ambition of 
the social sphere, the loveliness of passing maidens, and the 
impersonated idea of his country. The principal reason why 
psychical disturbances. and diseases are so much more rife 
- among the moderns than they were among the ancients, why 
calmness, balance, and content are so much more rarely known 
with us, may be, that we live so much more than they did on 
the preserved experiences of other souls, and so much less 
on immediate natural phenomena. Unlike us, they cheerfully 
received things as they were, not holding them under a mor- 
bid speculative analysis, and reflecting over them a pale and 
sickly cast of thought. 


“* And since they Nature’s fearful wound 
Sought not to probe and bare, 

Therefore their spirits never swooned, 

Watching the misery there.” 


We should not use books or the meditations of other people 
as preferential substitutes for nature. They may usefully be 
accompaniments, keys, supplements, but not excluding substi- 
tutes for the original realities. The reverse is often actually 
the case. The quiddities of the Schoolmen occupied the best 
brains of Europe for many generations. The dreams of 
Buddha have tinctured the daily lives of nearly one-half the 
population of the globe for two thousand years. When a 
splendidly endowed or inspired man realizes a mental state 
which is beyond the unaided reach of ordinary men, and 
organizes the true and noble experience in an institution, or 
deposits the permanent sign of it in literature, where the 
common multitude may appropriate and reproduce it, — it is 
the highest service an individual can confer on the race. 
Such are the beatitudes of Christ; such are the great discov- 
eries in science; such are the ecstatic emotions of the most 
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exalted poetic or saintly genius. But when a man of diseased 
soul, a dupe or an impostor, sets forth his abnormal experi- 
ence — concocted of delusion, falsehood, selfishness, and 
fanaticism — for applause and imitation, and succeeds in 
making others believe that it is something corresponding with 
obligatory realities, he inflicts ane of the greatest of evils on 
mankind. Such was the infectious example of the founder of 
the Inquisition; such also was that of the author of Mormon- 
ism. The widest and most obstinate chronic follies and mis- 
eries of sects and of nations are illustrations of this principle. 
Trath i is the proper food, reasoning the digestion, sentiment 
the blood, and desire the hecutiy of the soul. Imagination is 
its niient and winged purveyor. Roaming unimpeded through 
-the phenomena of heaven and earth, through the treasures of 
experience, that purveyor is either a god or a scavenger, ac- 
cordingly as its affinities are for truth and purity, or for error 
and filth. The assimilation of unwholesome mental food, — 
whether presented by nature or by men, — such as an experi- 
ence of prolonged monotony, or an excessive shock of fright, 
an encounter of treacherous envy or maddening insolence, 
naturally tends to produce a diseased mind. Diseased mental 
conditions or habits, on the other hand, — such as ennwi, ter- 
ror, hatred,— convert wholesome pabulum into morbid and 
sickening products. It is impossible for a soul fed on inflam- 
matory errors, rotten doctrines, black alarms, to maintain the 
tone and poise of sober strength. The imagination, when too 
vehemently stirred, sends its self-created and extravagant 
objects into the informing organs themselves, and drives out 
the proper reports of the senses. Sometimes, an over-profuse 
charge being gathered in the nervous batteries, or some tre- 
mendous stimulus being suddenly applied, the forces of the 
brain are flung into the organs of expression and of action in 
shocks that wrench the very faculties from their sockets. 
If this be continued, as occasionally is seen, the personality 
itself at last is shattered by the convulsions, and the fragments 
of broken identity are wildly tossed on the tide. In dreams, 
in hypochondria, in delirium, nothing is more frequent than 
the metamorphosis of the given material into diseased prod- 
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ucts, into fictitious states, ito thoughts, emotions, and voli- 
tions having no corresponding equivalents in the environment. 
The records of pathology afford a thousand illustrations in 
the various classes of phantasms and illusions, In these 
cases the excited fancy depicts its own conceptions with 
such intensity, that the mind has no power to distinguish 
their glaring images from external realities. The cerebral or 
inverse activity of the senses equals or supersedes their 
natural direct activity, so that subjective experiences rank 
indistinguishably with objective ones. The vestiges of old 
impressions emerge from the brain so vividly as to equal or 
surpass sensations. Truths of experience are then thrown 
into disproportion and made falsehoods. <A suspicion and a 
dislike, which, in a healthy condition, would be simply the nu- 
triment and stimulus for watchfulness and avoidance, in this 
abnormal condition are converted into fixed conviction and 
revengeful resolve. A ruling passion, any morbid or exces- 
sive mental tendency, strives to appropriate to itself the food 
meant for the whole mind, perverts the stimulants distributed 
for other states to the starting of its own strong and avid cur- 
rents. If unchecked, this may continue till the entire con- 
sciousness is swallowed in the maelstrom of monomania. So 
a cancer, stealing from surrounding parts the nutriment in- 
tended for wholesome and noble organs, pampers its own 
infiltrated growth till the whole organism sinks under its mon- 
strous power. So an ulcer, eating away the plastic property 
of neighboring cells, spreads till death supervenes. A strik- 
ing antithesis in the cases above compared, is, that, in physical 
relations, disease usually fastens on the weakest organ; in 
mental, it selects the strongest. A prophylactic and curative 
direction of the greatest importance, therefore, is, that the 
nutritive currents, in their application to our predominant 
passions, should be restrained and guided by wise volition. 
The inflamed, all-absorbing habit should be cooled, checked, 
put under a reducing regimen. This applies especially to the 
greedy, egotistic propensities which so often run riot, trans- 
forming every thing into an occasion of their own fruition, 
and making their subjects look constantly through the colored 
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spectacles of vanity, or the stamed window of pride, on a 
world arrayed for them in the green hue of credulity and the 
red glare of pomp. 

Lunatic asylums are filled with imaginary seers, kings, 
popes, Christs ; showing how powerful excessive self-regard 
is in effecting that abnormal metamorphosis of psychical mate- 
rials which constitutes the life of insanity. In studying the 
collective experience unveiled in one of these retreats, as at 
Salpetriére, where a thousand women are overseen together, 
each case exhibiting its peculiarities, one cannot fail often to 
be struck by the thought, that a madhouse is the world in 
miniature. On the other hand, could we as clearly trace the 
secret workings of desire and aversion, the wildly extrava- 
gant successions of complex passion and imagery, the gigan- 
tic revelry of egotistic illusions, the amazing castle-building 
of fancy, ever in operation under the demure outside of the 
average actors in society,— how deeply might we not feel 
that the world is a madhouse in colossal! “ Madness is indi- 
viduality carried to the utmost extreme;” arbitrary egotism, 
either insulating itself from great common rules, or else wil- 
fully overriding them. The life of the maniac is a prodigious 
romance of himself carried on by the morbific fury of his 
blood and the fatal conflagration of his brain. Life in governed 
habits of order, according to truth and nature, is sanity in its 
castle. Irregularity and whimsicalness are ominous breaches 
inviting assault and sack. The observance of the forms of 
healthy activity by a patient powerfully woos the return of the 
reality. The submissive enactment of the mere ritual of 
sobriety and order is an invocation which often wins the 
presence and blessing of the god of health. 

So far as the conscious life of mankind, assimilating ficti- 
tious or merely subjective states, fails to integrate in experi- 
ence the mental correspondences of the truths of nature, it is 
an insanity, and requires prescription of psychological medi- 
cine. A lunatic patient, being asked if he did not find his 
residence lonely, replied, with a fine method in his aberration, 
as he pointed to the town, “1 am more comfortable here, in 
the little madhouse, than there, in the great one!” There is 
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a pharmacy of sedatives, alteratives, excitants, nutritives, for 
the countless sicknesses of the soul, as there are balms in 
Gilead, healing herbs in the field, and friendly metals in the 
mine, for the ills of the body. What depth is in the melan- 
choly wisdom of the question, — 


* Canst thou not minister to a mind diseased ; 
Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow ; 
Raze out the written troubles of the brain; 
And, with some sweet oblivious antidote, 
Cleanse a stuffed bosom of the perilous stuff 

Which weighs upon the heart ? ” 





And how profoundly pertinent the reply made by the 
Shakesperean doctor :— 








“ Therein the patient 
Must minister to himself!” 





















The gateway over the entrance to the famous Alexandrian 
library bore the inscription, “ Medicine for the mind.” And 
certainly many books deserve to be so characterized. Many 
a mind has found books charged with sanative influences. 
Their contents have proved a spell to release the spirit from 
the brood and harassment of its cares, to allay its heat, lessen 
the throbbing speed of its emotions, cheer its depression, 
counteract its delusions, distil blessed anodynes into its hurts, 
and feed its exhausted energy with restoratives. But mal- 
practice occurs, erroneous and pernicious recipes are fre- 
quently dispensed, here, too. Literature consists of the 
symbols of the experiences of its authors, signs of their 
mental states. These signs are calculated to reproduce in 
the reader the experiences they denote, the mental succes- 
sions symbolically perpetuated in them by their authors. If 
the original experiences were false or morbid, their revival, so 
far as influential at all, must be pernicious to the reader. 
The bane is sometimes neutralized by an antidote, but fre- 
quently it is not. What a world of evil is here touched! 
For if some perused and remembered sentences lie in the 
brain like bars of hellebore and nard, cleansing and sweeten- 
ing, others sink into the unfortunate consciousness like drops 
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of chloride of kakodyle or a concentration of calomel, stench- 
ing and salivating the whole mental system. By a wise appro- 
priation of medicaments from the public dispensary of litera- 
ture, thousands of attacks may be warded off, thousands of 
happy cures effected. Many incurable ills, too, may receive 
assuaging alleviations. There is an eloquent charm in the 
words of Cicero when he says, that in his bitter grief he spent 
his time in the culture of letters, not indeed as looking for a 
permanent removal of his woe, but a brief forgetfulness of it. 
“ Non ut ab his medicinam perpetuam, sed ut exiqguam doloris 
oblivionem petam.” A clear, firm purpose, intelligently guid- 
ing the attention, may almost always relieve, and generally 
heal a perilous depression or excitement or aberration of 
mind, by resolutely withdrawing the currents from any given 
process, or by turning them more intensely upon it. 

Very often the cause of mental disease is an abnormal ad- 
hesiveness of certain states, an involuntary pertinacious 
retention of the effete products of the spirit. Dreams, super- 
stitions, imaginary conceptions, differentiated and offcast acts, 
old emotions, the clogged-up perspirations of sentiment, — the 
excrementitious stuff of the mind,— which should be regu- 
larly deported by the active excretories of thought and feel- 
ing, are sometimes unduly detained in consciousness, produ- 
cing anxiety, fastening attention, and resulting in the most 
deadly disturbances of mental equilibrium and health. In 
the subjects of excessive melancholy, how often old joys, to 
be known now no more, and which should therefore be cheer- 
fully dismissed, with sickly persistence float back over the 
memory in strains of elysian sadness to break the heart! 
What is a monomaniac but the victim of a fixed idea? There 
is a desquamation or exfoliation, a throwing-off of the lifeless 
parts of the mind as well as of the body, that the dead part 
may carry out and bury its dead; a spiritual as well as a 
physical transpiration, exhaling on its invisible currents, 
through the pores of the soul, all the poisonous intrusions or 
retrogressive metamorphoses of consciousness. If these ex- 
creting processes, whether insensible or otherwise, be checked, 
the morbid products accumulating in the sensories will either 
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drag the overloaded organism in consolidated gloom down to 
death, or explode in wild paroxysms of abnormality. “A 
nerve is ariver of bodily thoughts:” if dammed up, it must 
force a headway. When bound by the astringent of selfish, 
unbelieving desires and cares, coated with the scales of neg- 
lect and sloth, the mind must be treated with the laxative of 
liberal views, its cuticle washed with the detergent of disin- 
terested faiths and sympathies, its sluggish organs roused by 
earnest exercise, that its process of removals and successions 
may go freely on, old wastes departing as fast as new supplies 
advance. Groaning and crying are often precious reliefs. 

It has been a favorite theory with some, that those horrible 
seizures called jits are caused by the cumulative retention, 
in the nervous ganglia and the brain, of forces which should 
have been quietly discharged little by little. Be this as it 
may, there can be no doubt that the stoppage of psychical 
matter, so to name it, often deranges the functions and con- 
vulses the organs of the soul. Here, in psychological medi- 
cine, as everywhere else, the old. maxim holds, that an ounce 
of prevention is worth a pound of cure. Still many a mental 
disturbance may be quelled, many a moral sickness healed, 
by timely prescriptions judiciously administered. Go to the 
poor sufferer, deserted and destitute, dying of despair: carry 
him stores of relief in your hands, love and pity in your eye 
and voice; and see how the sunburst of joyful surprise 
breaks on his brow only just tinged with the vanishing skirts 
of dread. In millions of cases, no recipes of vegetable or 
mineral drugs can compare in value and power with such 
pharmaceutics as a grain of patience, a pennyweight of mag- 
nanimity, a drop of forgiveness, a draught of pure resolve, a 
hearty inhalation of friendship and faith. These, and all such 


as these, are — 
* Antidotes 

Of medicated music, answering for 

Mankind’s forlornest uses.” 


An effectual remedy for a fit of laziness is to fix the mind on 
some monotonous recurrence; the burden of ennui, the feel- 


ing of self unrelieved by sensation, will soon compel it to seek 
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the ready cure that waits in action. To dispose of a fit of 
rage safely, let one go out into the open woods, and vent his 
heated soul to the trees and clouds. For a fit of despondence 
and complaint, it is best to look around and see how the world 
is filled with misfortunes and sufferings worse than yours; 
filled, too, with glorious opportunities and labors asking your 
energies. Assailed by a fit of pride, stand before a grave, 
and reflect how soon your flesh will lie down there, with cor- 
ruption and the worm for its bedfellows, while your soul 
ascends to inherit the awful halls of eternity. 

The three different departments of psychical action — sen- 
sation, intellection, and volition — are properly ruled by three 
different schemes, or adjusted to three different standards; 
first, pleasure and pain; second, truth and error; third, right 
and wrong. The last scheme is the one with which ethics is 
principally concerned. In all these provinces, every function 
of our organism in its normal fulfilment corresponds precisely 
in nature and degree with the external phenomena brought 
into relation with our faculties. A slight danger creates a 
slight anxiety; an imminent and stupendous peril creates a 
keen and massive alarm. All is truly proportioned, orderly, 
harmonious. But, in disease, the symmetry is broken, discord 
interferes, confusion reigns, all kinds of morbid values are 
set upon things, exaggerated or depreciatory estimates are 
made of events, fictitious interpretations are given to phe- 
nomena. A stump, with afew pieces of phosphoric rotten- 
wood in it, becomes a fire-breathing dragon. An innocent smile 
or joke is construed as the indication of a dark plot. To the 
torpid idiot, an army of a million men marshalled im gorgeous 
array is no more than so many blades of wheat waving in the 
wind. To the intensified maniac, the rustle of a straw may be 
as the shock of a cannon. In such instances the materials 
submitted to the soul are assimilated into products not corre- 
sponding with the claims of the case. The theoretic test of 
sanity is this: Do the mental re-actions of the person in ques- 
tion correspond in kind and degree with what the average 
re-actions of the human race would be in similar circum- 
stances? A more accurate test would be this: Do his re- 
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actions correspond in kind and degree precisely with the 
demands of the exigency considered with reference to the 
perfecting and preserving of his life? These theoretic tests, 
however, can have but little if any practical value, both 
because there is no exact general standard available, and 
because the re-actions of every person must be estimated in 
the light of the normal temperament and habits of his type 
as an individual. The sanity of one man would be the in- 
sanity of another. 

All moral excellences or virtues are the healthy workings 
of our faculties in their moral relations, the relations of greater 
and lesser degrees of good, higher and lower motives. They 
are the equilibria of our acts with our circumstances, when 
those circumstances are viewed as a whole. They are the 
conversion of the objective materials of life into, their true 
subjective equivalents. Action éxactly in accordance with 
the emergency, in the most comprehensive survey of the 
emergency, is right action. More, or less, or other, is wrong. 
Volitional emotion is always right when it is commensurable, 
the inward relation suitably adjusted to the outward relation, 
a due regard being paid at the same time to all the relation- 
ships of the person in the proper scale of their ranks. In 
other words, every wicked passion or sinful act, all vice, all 
crime, is but the excessive or deficient or perverted activity 
of propensities rightful in themselves and implanted in us for 
good and needful ends. The instinct of self-regard is abso- 
lutely necessary to our preservation; inflamed, it leads, in 
one direction, to inordinate conceit and arrogance ; in another, 
to theft, a reckless preying on the interests of the public. 
The enjoyment of pleasure is a divine privilege awarded us, 
the sweet pabulum of existence; exaggerated, it causes the 
countless evils of dissipation. Anger is a wall of sacred fire 
around us to keep off assaults and injuries; cherished too 
much, or fed with envenomed fuel, it rages abroad and con- 
sumes the helpless and the innocent, or, falling inward, 
devours its kindler and subject. Fear is a useful corrective 
of rashness, a wholesome restraint from foolhardiness; infused 
into a timid breast and poor blood, it curdles into cowardice. 


. 
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The emotion of power, the basis of a large part of the pleas- 
ure human nature experiences, is capable of perversion into 
“the black catalogue of arrogance, insolence, cruelty, oppres- 
sion, scorn, abuse, antipathy, contempt, and wrath.” In health, 
the faculties maintain their balance and their normal re-actions 
in robust persistence, when submitted to the various relations 
and phenomena of existence. Then the laws of God are 
obeyed, the truth is thought, the neighbor is loved, justice is 
done, the interests of the whole are subserved. But, in dis- 
ease, incalculable fluctuations set in, the internal is mal-adjusted 
to the external, discharges of emotion and volition are made 
wholly out of proportion to the demand, the individual con- 
ceives himself a law superior to every thing else, and all kinds 
of outrages are the natural result. Brothels, gambling-saloons, 
and bar-rooms are the abscesses, ulcers, and tubercles of a 
city. Crimes and vices are the malignant growths fostered 
by moral disease, caused by inward forces out of harmony 
with the just relations of man, and therefore re-acting dis- 
cordantly upon those relations. They are the poisons in the 
botany and mineralogy of the psychological world; and a 
complete survey of the criminal calendar of society would 
furnish a toxicological chart of morals. It is strange how 
often these deadly products grow side by side with the love- 
liest virtues, the same material assimilated there into horror 
and agony, here into beauty and joy; and how often banes 
and antidotes are furnished together by the same apparent 
conditions! So the pond-lily draws its perfect beauty and 
fragrance from the same mud out of which the cow-lily sucks 
its ugly and disgusting life. And so when the rain, dripping 
on a man from the leaves of the manchineel tree, covers his 
flesh with blisters and ulcers accompanied by excruciating 
pain, almost invariably the trumpet-tree, whose sap is a sure 
relief, is found rearing its handsome purple blossoms close at 
hand. ‘All through the good and ill of life a marvellous law 
of compensation rules. The dreams of the starving are filled 
with delicious repasts; those of the surfeited are depressing 
and frightful. 

A deep error, as pernicious as it is wide-spread, is the look- 
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ing for separated retributions of wrong-doing; failing to see 
that the real Nemesis is in every species of wrong-doing itself, 
absolutely inseparable from it. Is not a loathsome and afflict- 
ive disease its own sufficient punishment? To the deepest 
insight does it not clearly appear that punishment, in the 
ordinary sense of the term, is an irrelevant thought? Who 
would think of scourging a leper for having the leprosy ? 
The penalty of degradation is in being degraded. The proper 
sorrow of any kind of blindness is in the being blind. To be 
in error is the true and infallible penalty of a mistake. Is it 
not a most horrible retribution when the brain and heart of a 
man, meant to generate kindness, wisdom, and beneficence to 
bless his race and to adorn his abode, like the fang of an ana- 
conda secrete a deadly ill of hate to slay his victims, or, like 
the stomach of a cuttle-fish, discharge a filthy fluid of lies to 
blind his pursuers? Every evil, like the conscience of Ham- 
let’s mother, pricks and stings itself. It is true, a disease or 
a vice brings on other ills and pains, to add their repulsive- 
ness and suffering to what itself carries; but its own essence 
is its condign and sufficing doom. Justice is not broken, God 
not dethroned, because a gambler, a pirate, a debauchee, a 
corrupter, are not beaten with stripes, imprisoned, or hung. 
Are they not gambler, pirate, debauchee, and corrupter? 
That is their sentence as much as it is their crime. Is it not 
enough to suffer the confluent small-pox and to bear its pitted 
scarification, without being separately punished for it in ad- 
dition ? 
“ Conscience stained 

Is like a fretting ulcer that corrodes 

The part it hath infected, and, though cured, 

It leaves a scar. So, heal a wounded conscience, 

Repentance stays as the vestigium 


Or mark impressed by which the past disease 
Is found to have been.” 


When hatred rules the impulses of a man, he knows no con- 
tented joys, but, circulating a devil’s elixir for blood, is har- 
assed with restless torture. It were as well to think the 
delirious subject of an agonizing fever needs to be plied with 


excitants, a8.to think this man requires the blows of an exter- 
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nal lash to punish his vindictive temper. One whose heart 
and life overflow with the burning bitterness of envy, no 
more needs, for the ends of justice, to be pursued with 
vengeful inflictions, than he does when jaundice, the yellow 
fiend tinged with its own gall, suffuses his skin and eyes, and 
shrouds the universe with mournful disgust. Everywhere it 
is true, that sin finally brings retribution on itself, as the 
workmen in the quicksilver mines at Almaden at last get sal- 
ivated, and totter about, the loosened and frightful wrecks of 
what they were. Evil, automatically organized ina character, 
or deliberately chosen, is chronically subject to uneasiness 
and alarm. The sinner may ever say, — 


“To my sick soul, as sin’s true nature is, 
Each toy seems prologue to some great amiss.” 


But always the most dreadful and sufficient compensation of 
ignorance, vice, and crime is their own nature, as the true 
punishment of sickness is to be sick. A dissipated, unhappy 
old glutton and lecher suffering from dropsy, is lixiviated; his 
misery is a saturating lye, produced by the filtering of the 
water of organic degeneration through the ashes of habitual 
sin. Walking the street you meet a man who carries a thou- 
sand barrels of beer concentrated in the tinge and pallor of 
his bloated cheeks; and then straightway you meet another, 
who has the culture of sixty centuries stored in the soft intel- 
ligence of his unfathomable eyes. Would you ask for these 
men an additional and foreign retribution? Does not every 
character, every life, contain in itself ample punishment and 
reward, independent of outward returns? Yes; and gener- 
ally the vile and hateful soul has the outward returns also. 
The whole metamorphosis of its life, of essential faculty and 
feeding circumstances, is in keeping. 
' “ The mind that broods o’er guilty woes 
Is like the scorpion girt by fire ; 
In circle narrowing as it glows, 
The flames around their captive close, 
Till, inly searched by thousand throes, 
And maddening in her ire, 


One sad and sole relief she knows: 
The sting she nourished for her foes, 
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Whose venom never yet was vain, 
Gives but one pang and cures all pain, 
She darts into her desperate brain. 

So do the dark in soul expire, 

Or live like scorpion girt by fire ; 

So writhes the mind remorse hath riven, 
Unfit for earth, undoomed for heaven ; 
Darkness above, despair beneath, 


; Around it, flame ; within it, death.” 





The philosophy of history rests on psychology, the science 
of mental re-actions, the behavior of the human faculties in 
their various relations. Many a puzzling and mysterious 
narrative of the past becomes clear when we read it with the 
light of physiological and psychical science, the laws of health 
and disease, in our minds. Then we see how the darkness 
of ignorance nourishes fear and superstition as oxygen feeds 
flame. Then we see how the experience of any period or 
nation depends on its medium, the climate and food of its soul. 
Trees which are giants on the fat and sunny plain, are dwarfs 
on the sterile and frosty mountain; so the illusions and irri- 
tations which only transiently hover in most minds, in a cer- 
tain psychical soil and air will take root and grow perpetual. 
Thousands of strange occurrences are the inevitable phenom- 
ena of hallucinated souls whose morbid operations furnish 
fictitious materials in abundance. For there is nothing in the 
wildest vagaries of imaginative literature more romantic than 
in the facts of life; nothing indeed which is not derived 
thence. Caspar Frisch, a young German whose trial and 
execution are famous, having resolved to murder a Jew for 
the sake of some trinkets he had, while waiting an opportu- 
nity heard an owl screech in the woods at night, whereupon 
he cried, “ Hoot as much as you please, I will do it in spite 
of your hooting”! Physiological and mental science, ana- 
tomical, pathological, and hygienic, throws more light in all 
directions on history, life, and society, than any other knowl- 
edge. It is equally injurious and astonishing, that the study 
of it, especially in its deeper bearings, is so much neglected. 
The diffusion and application of a practical knowledge of this 
science is the genuine means for the material redemption of 
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mankind. It alone can furnish the direct methods and agen- 
cies for the perfecting of the world; the true reforming and 
healing forces destined to displace the morbid processes, the 
visionary theories, hitherto in vogue, and which have proved 
thus far alternately so destructive and so futile. When a 
universal interest, full of intelligence and faith, can be awak- 
ened in these things; when expectant attention, feeling that 
the desired processes of cure are known, can be concentrated 
on them, — the horrid scourges and sicknesses of mankind will 
rapidly ameliorate and cease. Attention and faith are the 
true tractors which, when they are employed with general 
earnestness, will allay and expel the local afflictions of our 
race. 

The science of the living frame and of the living mind of 
man, with all their relations both in health and disease, ought, 
above every thing else, to be taught to every human being, 
and the practical inferences from it enforced alike in the con- 
duct of the private individual and in the rule of the great _ 
organism of society. The nervous agitations, the hasty em- 
pirical practices, the various mistakes and abuses, which may 
accompany a general unprofessional study of such themes, 
are hardly to be deprecated at all when we consider the 
wholesale violations of law, neglects of safeguards, and innu- 
merable other evils, resulting from ignorance. The medacal 
student, when first entering his apprenticeship, is surrounded 
by such a fearful mass of abnormal relations and morbific mat- 
ters, that his mind is often infected for a time, and he imagines 
himself the victim of the various diseases that successively 
fasten his attention. But this evil, usually trivial, soon reme- 
dies itself, and is not worthy of notice in comparison with the 
evils he learns to avert, to ameliorate, to cure. Many a 
wretched sufferer from bad or excessive food and deficient 
exercise, who for years has groaned under a weary train of 
fretfulnesses and disgusts by day and infernal incubi by night, 
might have avoided all this wretchedness by a proper knowl- 
edge of dietetics based on the science of animal chemistry ; 
might even now by means of such a knowledge exorcise the 
day-fiend of indigestion and lay him to rest, “ unsaddle the 
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nightmare and turn her out to grass.” So will it be with 
mankind at large when at last they strive thoroughly to under- 
stand the metamorphosis of life by earnestly taking up the 
study of physiology and psychology, comparative and human, 
statical and dynamical, personal and public. Then alone will 
they know how to prepare the best conditions for their life, 
how to modify those conditions in accordance with their true 
wants, varying as these do with the exposures necessitated 
by their environment of nature and their circumstances of 
history. Then, as lead-poison is drawn through the pores by 
a sulphurous bath, they will learn to extract the deleterious 
matters clogging the veins and glands of the body politic, and 
give its wholesome circulations unimpeded way. By their 
scientific skill, preventive care and love, they will secure 
public drainage, light, and ventilation, set up hospitals, pre- 
pare sanitary cordons, scatter abroad disinfectants wherever 
noxious effluvia are, and establish a subtle quarantine wherein 
every harmless seeming lock of wool, which may be freighted 
with the plague, shall be subjected to a detersive and antisep- 
tic drench before touching that uninfected cuticle of hu- 
manity, all over whose outer walls the phalanxes of health 
shall be ranged with their gleaming shields of beauty. 
Through the combined efforts of national governments, which 
shall cease from hostile rivalries, they will labor to purge the 
dwellings and rectify the habits of the ignorant poor, to wash 
and winnow the atmosphere, uplift and filtrate oozy swamps, 
drive streams of fresh water and pure air through stagnant 
fens and mephitic vapors, and burn up the seeds of pesti- 
lence over the whole globe, from the poisoning sloughs of the 
tropics to the aching chilblains of the poles. By ausculta- 
tions of the finest sensitiveness they will seek to discern 
every mechanical distortion, every functional disturbance, of 
the public heart and lungs, every congenital defect or acquired 
excess in the vital organs of society, and to treat them with 
re-adjusting manipulations and nutriment. 

Especially they will apply appropriate tests to discover the 
adulterations which falsify the popular food and air with such 
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havocking effect on the health of communities. Poisonous 
milk from scrofulous cows, pestilential meat, is no worse for 
the body than poisonous literature from brains surcharged 
with the virus of moral disease is for the soul. The psychical 
food on which the minds of the masses of men live is satura- 
ted with vulgarity, untruth, morbid stimulus. The works 
of many writers are wholly innutritious. The writings 
of saintly authors, like Kempis and Tauler, are manna; of 
aphoristic authors, like Bacon, spiritual pemmican. “Some 
books are to be tasted, others to be swallowed, and some few 
to be chewed and digested.” The New Zealander imagines 
he acquires the valor of the foe whose heart he eats. In this 
gross emblem a profound truth is caricatured; for the soul 
assimilating examples of courage grows courageous. | It 
would be an incalculable good for the public if no reading 
could reach them without passing the inspection of a Psycho- 
logical Sanitary Board who would suppress every thing not 
true and useful. What quantities of impure sentiment, ab- 
surd fiction, raw and prurient thought, would disappear with 
the destruction of that inflaming and carious literature, that 
sensational and sanguinary literature, which uneducated fan- 
cies devour with such carnivorous eagerness ! 

The changing year of creation — and its mental reflection in 
literature — is the real tree of life, bearing twelve manner of 
fruits, and yielding its fruit every month, whose leaves shall 
be for the healing of the diseases of the nations. Let the 
human mind feed only on the divine phenomena of nature, 
and on the thoughts and sentiments of sound writers, and, 
“thus deeply drinking in the soul of things,” almost perforce 
it would be healthy. Abnormalities, crimes, miseries, would 
die out; and the valetudinarian world of humanity would 
rouse itself to its proper energy of harmonized function, its 
destined exuberance of joy and content. As yet the organic 
heritage of history in the individual is weighted with the 
malign biases of egoism, and the atmospheric environment of 
society at large is loaded with the venom of selfishness. But 
when, in some far-off happy age of the future, these virulent 
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surcharges shall have been extracted, and a fit preponderance 
secured to the disinterested motives inherent in the sympa-. 
thetic solidarity of mankind, men will become angelic, earth 
will blend with heaven, and the miseries of private life be lost 
in public bliss. 





Art. -JI.— THE SOUL. 


Les Problémes de 1Ame. Par Auaust Laucret. Paris: 1868. 16mo. 
pp. 164. 

L’ Ame, Démonstration de sa Réalité, déduite de ? Etude des Effets du 
Chloroforme et du Curare sur Economie Animale. Par M. 
RaMON DE LA Sacra, Membre Correspondant de I’Institut, de 
l Académie royale des Sciences, Lettres et Beaux Arts de Belgique, 
de l'Institut des Pays Bas, &c. Paris: Germer Bailliere. 1868. 
16mo. pp. 221. 


THE last issue in that remarkable series of philosophical trea- 


tises, “ Much in Little,”— a great deal of thought in very com- 
pact volumes, which M. Germer Bailliére has brought into 
his “ Library,’ — is the demonstration of the “ Reality of the 
Soul,” by M. Ramon de la Sagra, whose name is Castilian, 
while his style is pure Parisian. From the effects of anzs- 
thetic agents, ether and chloroform, and of the South Amer- 
ican poison, curare, which paralyzes the motor nerves, M. de 
la Sagra finds conclusive evidence that the soul is not 
dependent upon the nerves for its existence, but has a life of 
its own, fed from other sources, and using other instruments. 
He proves by abundant instances that the loss of sensibility 
to pain, the loss of consciousness of outward impressions, is 
not attended with spiritual lethargy; that it is accompanied 
by spiritual experience, and impressions as strong and as sure 
as any which come through the nerves and the senses; that 
the inner faculty is active when the outer is paralyzed; and 
that the appearance of pain in the contortions of the muscles 
and the features really misrepresents the soul, which is taking 
genuine pleasure in its agonized sleep. When by ether or 
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chloroform the soul is cut off from the outer world, it does 
_ not wait until that world is restored, to exercise its functions, 
but employs itself upon the matter which memory and asso- 
ciation have stored up. The etherized state is not a state of 
torpor, or suspended spiritual life, but rather of beatification, 
when the soul is all the happier, all the freer and more joyous, 
from being emancipated from the tyranny of its nervous 
bonds. M. de la Sagra imagines that this fact demonstrates 
the separate substance of soul and body. 

His argument will hardly be satisfactory to the materialists, 
who will answer, that the brain may have action, even when 
the nerves are paralyzed, and that until it can be shown that 
the brain is inactive, no proof exists that the soul is imma- 
terial. The argument only goes half-way; indeed, M. de la 
Sagra does not pretend that it is conclusive and perfect. His 
work is preliminary to a larger discussion in a forthcoming 
work, in which he promises to show that the soul is the only 
real thing in the life of man, and that the thesis of its depend- 
ence upon any physical action or change is wholly erroneous. 

M. Laugel is disposed to allow more to the influence of 
brain and nerves in the production of thought; and it is not 
very clear how far he holds to a possible existence of an in- 
dividual soul as separate from the body and its organs. His 
work will disappoint those who look for any decided testimony 
for or against the theories of Vogt and Biichner. Yet it’is 
interesting and suggestive. As a plea for the ideal, for intel- 
lectual freedom, for the rights of science against tradition, it 
is especially eloquent and cheering. “A psychology which 
denies the rights of science is absurd; but not less absurd 
would be the science which would count as null the witness 
that man has in himself of his consciousness, of his individu- 
ality, of his liberty. There is an intolerant and uncritical 
materialism, which, in its destructive rage, despises even the 
most elementary rules of its own method.” 

“The true science is neither bigoted nor sectarian, and 
flaunts no idle banners. It is not sceptical, though it knows 
how to doubt. It would lie to iéself in calling itself material- 
ist, not being able to say exactly what matter is; or spiritu- 
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alist, not knowing what spirit is. It is science; that is, the 
search for the truth, wherever and whatever this is, mild or 
cruel, humbling or glorious. It knows nothing of matter but 
its modalities. It divides bodies into molecules, molecules into 
atoms; between the atoms it finds ether, impalpable, intangi- 
ble, imponderable. The course of its analysis brings the colossi 
of the sky to something which is not nothingness, but which 
cannot be touched nor weighed nor felt. “Its dynamics explains 
the eternal change of the world, but cannot penetrate the last 
essence of things, nor explain the form as eternal as the force. 
When it speaks the word matter, it knows well that behind 
this word there is something unknown, as profound, as ob- 
scure, as that in which the favorite words of philosophy hide 
themselves.” 

Admitting the close bond which holds the soul to its phys- 
ical organs, M. Laugel is far from chaining the soul to that 
part of matter which the senses are able to appreciate. Both 
he and M. de la Sagra find that spirit must have organs for 
its service; yet they would not limit these organs to that 
organism which is fixed by human physiology. The tone of 
their books is a hopeful sign of a re-action on strict scientific 
grounds against the materialism which is just now so alarm- 
ing to the religious mind. If the re-action is to be of any 
weight, it must be on scientific grounds. Science will not be 
hindered in this nineteenth century from its researches by 
any ecclesiastical warnings or anathemas, but will be all the 
more bold in its assertions as it is rebuked from the pulpit. 
It must be refuted on its own ground, and by its own man, if 
it is to be stopped in its materialism. 

But our notice of these French works is only to introduce 
some plainer and more practical observations on this union of 
the spiritual with the physical life of men. 

A peculiarity of Christianity, as distinct from the Jewish 
and the Gentile religions of the Western World, is its distinct 
recognition of a spiritual nature in man. The Mosaic Law 
did not give him any separate spiritual life, but provided only 
for his physical relations, his physical wants, his carnal life. 


The word “soul,’”’ indeed, is one of the most common words 
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of the Old Testament, from the first chapter of Genesis to the 
last of the prophecies; we meet it continually in the Hebrew 
narrative and proverb and song. But this Hebrew soul is 
always identical with the earthly life of the man. It is the 
breath of his daily existence. It is his single being. It is 
the man himself, eating, drinking, laboring, sleeping. The 
soul wakes when the-body wakes; the soul sleeps when the 
body sleeps; the souf dies when the body dies. This is the 
teaching of Judaism, of all but a small and late “sect among 
that people, a sect which never had much influence. 

The Christian apostles, on the contrary, insisted upon a 
separate nature, better than the carnal nature, with the right 
to master this. There was a spirit to despise the body and 
to keep it in subjection. They had a theory of the spiritual 
life, which could dispense with fleshly lusts. They repre- 
sented a possible state in which other means of spiritual 
communion should be given than these avenues of sense. 
They imagined such a thing as a spiritual life, quite separate 
from all sensual appetites, desires, and passions. Soul is more 
an Old-Testament word ; but spirit and spiritual are emphati- 
cally New-Testament words. Jesus struck the key-note of the 
apostolic teaching, when he told the Samaritan woman that 
the true worship of God is spiritual; that he is himself spirit ; 
and hinted that the human likeness to him was in the inner 
life. The Jews made worship ritual and external: Jesus 
made it spiritual. And this tone of the gospel, of the good 
news, was kept in all the word of the apostles. Undoubtedly 
very much of the strong contrast in which flesh and spirit 
were presented in the writings of Paul and Peter, came from 
their conviction that the time of the full kingdom was close 
at hand, and that the end of the world was near. With the 
imminent abolition of all carnal relations, it were wiser to for- 
sake fleshly lusts at once. The end of all things was so close, 
that the faithful, who were to inherit the spiritual kingdom, 
ought to show in their chaste lives that it was already begun. 
The first age passed, and the kingdom did not come; the 
world survived, with all its love of pleasure, glitter, and sin. 
And then the Church, taking this deferred hope, lifted it into 
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a millennial promise, and said that the world would come to 
an end by and by,—after a thousand years,—and in the 
mean time that disembodied souls would find something to do, 
either expiating sins in purgatorial pain, or rejoicing in the 
abodes of Paradise. The Church managed to keep up the 
spiritual pretension, by the contrast of the tone of its preach- 
ing to its own carnal show. Even now, toa philosophic mind, 
it seems very strange to hear a discourse on the spiritual life, 
from the pulpit of a great Catholic church. On every side 
are the signs of an external temper, of a religious life that is 
all outward. You see it in the clustered columns, the groined 
arches, the tessellated pavement. You see it in the pictures 
and statues, the inscriptions and votive offerings. You see it 
in the altar, with its candles and crucifix and flowers and 
embroidered cloths. You see it in the jewelled shrines, and 
in the vestment of the priests. You hear it in the music of 
the choir, viols, organs, and horns, with the voices and ca- 
dences of the theatre. Nay, it presses upon you in the husky 
tones of the preacher, fresh, possibly, from his indulgence, and 
in his rubicund face, bright with the blood of the vine. How 
strange and unreal, in all this sensual show, expressly pro- 
vided, the exhortation to seek the spiritual life, and to renounce 
those fleshly lusts which war against the soul! Yet that is 
the common theme of Catholic preaching. ‘The duty of self- 
denial, of fasting, of penance, of self-inflicted torments, of 
renouncing the world, that is most urged where the love of the 
world and its pomp and parade seem most conspicuous. The 
richer and more imposing the religious show, the more earnest 
and frequent are appeals to mortify the flesh. Perhaps one may 
say, that it is more necessary here, since in poor churches they 
have not much to give up, have not much flesh to mortify. 
But it does not seem to accomplish the end. The show con- 
tinues ; the world is more tyrannous than ever. The mendicant 
orders of monks have the most gorgeous and extravagantly 
sensual churches. Meantime there has come a re-action 
against this long separation of flesh and spirit. Not only 
secular men, but church men and women too, are beginning to 
say, and say very openly and very loudly, that this separation 
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and opposition of flesh and spirit are neither reasonable nor 
right; that this attempt to divorce spiritual from physical life, 
while men are in the world, is wholly mistaken and chimerical; 
that God has made them helpers and brothers, if nothing more. 
We have muscular Christianity now, which says that riding, 
rowing, ball-playing, skating, are as much religious duties as 
going to prayer-meetings or reading pious books; and that 
souls are saved quite as much by free life in the open air as 
in the close atmosphere of unventilated basements. Preach- 
ers teach from the pulpit that the first duty of every man is, 
take care of what he has now, and what he is sure of, his 
bodily life; and they strike hands with the physicians, that 
their trades are kindred. Once men were taught that it was 
a Christian duty to kill themselves in their temporal life, in 
order to inherit eternal life; to deny all natural instincts, that 
they might be sure of spiritual joy. Now that theory is 
everywhere failing, and it is becoming rather a mortal sin to 
neglect the mortal body. A prominent lecturer says, that the 
sin against the Holy Ghost has been discovered, after two 
thousand years of anxious inquiry, to be dyspepsia; and 
though his word sounds paradoxical, and almost irreverent, 
the hearts of the hearers say “Amen” to it. It is so delight- 
ful to have the Church let us into a world in which we can 
live as if we had a right there, as if we belonged there, as if 
we were residents, and not merely strangers and pilgrims, 
— owners, and not intruders. On the old theory there was 
always a contradiction, a confusion in the mind of the thought- 
ful believer. I must give up all these things, all the beauty 
of this world, all these wants, instincts, and appetites, — must 
renounce these lusts: why, then, did God place me among 
them? Why did he send me here? Why did he fasten me 
by so many ties to this body of life, only to tell me that it is 
a body of death, and that I must get rid of it as soon as I can? 
How much more agreeable to find that this world is man’s 
world while he lives in it, as much as it is the world of nature 
and the lower animals, and that it is God’s world too; that 
our bodies belong to us for good, as much as the feet of a 
horse, or the voice of a lark, or the boughs of a tree, all be- 
long to them for good ! 
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This muscular Christianity, which is now so popular, may 
be made too much of; but it is most useful and timely as the 
re-action from the false and unnatural asceticism of the former 
and ancient teaching, both of the Roman and Protestant 
Churches. It is timely as the sign of breaking down of that 
middle wall between the secular and the religious life, the 
secular class and the religious class, which has done so much 
to hinder religion from its true place in the world. In the 
Catholic dialect, “religious”? men and women mean monks 
and nuns, people who go apart, to waste their lives in fruit- 
less prayers and agonies. In the dialect of the new Chris- 
tianity, a religious man is not only one who leads in the 
Church, but one who lays telegraphic cables, builds railroads 
across continents, writes books that everybody wants to read, 
or leads armies to victory in a righteous cause; General Grant 
is more religious than Father Ignatius; Mrs. Stowe more re- 
ligious than Sister Agatha. Religion is that which unites 
men where they are, recognizes their present state, and helps 
to bring peace, comfort, joy, and strength to this earthly 
region of activity and duty. 

But let us look at some facts of our being which justify 
this new Christian teaching; which is in all the churches, 
thrusting the old aside; which is the only teaching in harmony 
with the spirit of the age. First, we take the fact that in the 
consciousness of every man and woman, body and spirit are 
joined in a single individuality, in a single personality. You 
can think of them as two things, but you cannot separate them, 
even in imagination. They always go as one, though they are 
dual. An old poet calls the soul the “shadow of the frame.” 
And as the shadow always goes with the form,and cannot be 
parted, so the soul here alwafs has to go with the body. 
You may see them two, but you cannot see them apart. The 
cross is not a cross when its two beams are separated. And 
all earthly life of men means union of body and soul, so close, 
so subtle, so intimate, that no rupture of parts, no magnetic 
force, can separate them. Men sometimes say when they go 
off on a journey that they have left their hearts behind them. 


But this is metaphor, and it does not mean that they have left 
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their souls behind. Their souls go where their steps go, their 
personality is with their presence, the will keeps close to the 
bodily frame. You cannot tell, indeed, in what part of the body 
the soul is specially lodged, whether it is in the hand so cun- 
ning; or the foot so nimble’; or as an old philosopher gravely 
maintained, and as epicures believe, in the pit of the stomach ; 
or, as affection sees it, in the eyes of the loved ones; or, as 
science conjectures, somewhere in the coils and cells of the 
hidden brain. You cannot tell in what part of the body it is; 
but you feel it there, occupying the frame, so much at home 
that it cannot be driven out. The only thing that can dissolve 
this unity, can make two of one, can show this body a skin to 
be cast, a chrysalis to be forsaken and left, is the event of 
death. The most spiritual life is fastened to this frame of 
flesh. 

Then, again, the soul finds its expression and manifesta- 
tion through the body and its organs. It communicates itself 
through the features, motions, tone of voice, habits, attitudes 
of the outward frame. You judge of a man’s character by 
his looks and his movements much more than by what he says 
of himself. You want to look in his face, to watch the play 
of his countenance, to see how he walks, how he talks, before 
you are sure of the soul that isin him. This impression of 
the outward frame is the deepest, the most abiding, and 
the truest impression of the man’s personality; much 
more trustworthy than the impression of the titles which he 
has taken, or his standing in the Church. Lavater, in his 
physiognomy, only arranges into system the average and com- 
mon judgments of men about character. There is not a fea- 
ture of the face, not a gesture of the limbs, not a tone of the 
voice, that does not have to'the ordinary eye or ear some 
spiritual meaning, —a very distinct spiritual meaning to the 
practised eye and ear. Swedenborg’s system of correspond- 
ence between flesh and spirit, arbitrary, almost fantastic, as 
it seems at first, is very sound, practical philosophy, — the 
best that we can find for daily use. Every traveller knows 
that it is safe to select guides, every housekeeper knows that 
it is safe to choose servants, not from those who bring many 
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recommendations, but from those who have good faces. You 
never expect truthfulness from a man who cannot look you in 
the eye. You never expect mercy from a harsh and hard 
voice. You know that one who moves with a lounging, care- 
less, lazy gait cannot be trusted to act promptly or persist- 
ently. This expression of the outward frame is the rule by 
which three-fourths of the world are guided in their daily 
intercourse,—the rule which the quick instinct of woman 
especially holds, and will not let go. This is why we collect 
photographs of faces, hang portraits on the wall, set busts 
upon the pedestal; not because they merely copy outlines, 
shades, and costumes, but because they copy soul. If they do 
not copy soul, we are not satisfied; and we want, too, the best 
expression. It is the spirit that you see in a portrait that 
gives it its value, its personality, its life. There is nothing 
very attractive in the rugged lines of such faces as those of 
Oliver Cromwell and old John Brown; but somehow they let 
you into the secret of the natures of these men, and prophesy 
of the English Commonwealth and the American Rebellion, — 
of the immense moral force and the amazing spiritual issues 
in those stern lines of visage. 

But we have to notice, again, that the health of soul de- 
pends largely upon health of body. We may see often beauti- 
ful temper, patience, resignation, many Christian virtues, 
most brightly illustrated in the sick-room, how resolute faith 
can conquer pain, and bring heavenly peace close to mortal 
suffering. But these are exceptional cases, and these are not 
signs of absolute spiritual health. Resignation, with all its 
seeming beauty, is only a sickly and languid virtue, and would 
not be worth much, — would, indeed, be a nuisance, — if it 
were the normal and general state of soul. It would be a 
miserable community in which all the people were resigned to 
every kind of pain, and submissive in all calamities. You 
would never have any reform there, any progress there, any 
vital energy: an Islamite community that, not a Christian. 
The trite line of Juvenal, “a sound mind in a sound body,” is 
the rule of all wise training still. You must have physical 
health to have spiritual health. You must have a sound brain 
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to think well; you must have a sound heart to feel well. You 
must have sound limbs to run well in the spirit, to run the 
Christian race as much as to run any other race. A_ tooth- 
ache, a neuralgia, a dyspepsia, are terrible foes to the Chris- 
tian character, as much so as that refractory beast which 
hindered the deacon from “ enjoying his religion,” in the 
anecdote that has lately gone through the journals. The mor- 
bid frame makes the morbid mind. Jaundice in the veins and 
skin gives jaundice in the currents of thought and feeling. 
A bilious digestion makes usually an atrabilious temper, pre- 
pares the soul for disheartening creeds, and arouses wretched 
fancies. The notion of total depravity and of eternal woe 
runs literally in the blood of many who believe in it, comes 
from their physical disorder. Bad health wears all the time 
upon the soul, and deranges all its functions. This is true 
in nine cases out of ten of all who are sick. If they accom- 
plish good work, they accomplish it against odds, and are 
wretched themselves while they are making others happy. 
Paul tells us how much he suffered in his missionary journeys 
from that miserable thorn in his flesh, and what buffetings of 
Satan it brought upon him. And any of us who have a thorn 
in the flesh, whether a weak eye, or a weak ear, or a weak 
arm, or a weak lung, will be sure to find the mate to that 
weakness in some weak spot in mind or soul. The inner 
soundness will follow the outer soundness. 

One thing more of this relation between body and spirit 
we have to notice; that the work of the soul, in this earthly 
life at least, is all done through bodily condition and instru- 
ments. There is no such thing to any man in the flesh as 
work altogether spiritual. Of course, this is true in what we 
do for those around us. Your spirit can act on my spirit only 
through the medium of physical organs, — eye, voice, and hand. 
Our souls flow together only in these channels of sense. Our 
spirits touch only through this bodily contact. But this is 
just as true for the inner life of each single soul, for the work 
which it does within itself. Sensible experience rules the 
motion of the spirit. If you think, the substance of your 
thought is in sensible figures, words, images of persons, 
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places, and the outward world. The closest reverie is full 
of these. The mystic’s self-communion has to express itself 
in metaphors of things physical. St. Theresa, in her dreams 
and raptures, uses the language of a voluptuary. Wesley, 
on his knees, brings the pictures of the street and the church 
and the home into his supplications for his soul. Memory is 
a spiritual act, and we hope to take memory with us when we 
go out of the world; without that, immortality vanishes, and 
the life to come will be a new creation. But what is memory 
but the summoning and use of sensible experiences? What 
can we remember except things, events, works, in which this 
body of ours, these senses of ours, have borne part; things 
which we have seen or read with our eyes, have heard with 
our ears, have spoken, or have wrought? Memory is fastened 
to the physical life; the soul’s history, as it is reviewed, is 
always marked by epochs in time, which is a physical condi- 
tion. We do not remember a man’s character, but only the 
acts by which we judged his character. We do not remem- 
ber a mother’s love, but only the times and seasons and ways 
in which that love was proved. This interior and most spir- 
itual process, after all, which shall endure when the soul drops 
its mortal vesture, can only take the materials which the out- 
ward life has provided for its use. It is only a panorama of 
physical life that memory sets in motion. 

And this is equally true of the anticipations of the soul, of 
_ what it looks forward to in the heavenly state. Somehow, we 
have to carry forward this world into our thought of the 
future world. We know that it will be different from this 
world; that there will be no eating and drinking; no giving 
in marriage; no death; that many conditions of this life will 
cease for the spirit. But we cannot, even in our closest 
thought, emancipate that life from all conditions of the earthly 
life. We see there the forms of earth, the faces of our loved 
ones, men and women there, not less than the angels of God, 
and men and women as the angels of God. We name those 
whom we shall meet in heaven, and call them,—James and 
John, Martha and Mary, — names which are sounds upon the 
tongue, accents in the ear. Saints have earthly names in 
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their spiritual abodes, and Deity has his name. The Jews 
call him Jehovah, and the Christians call him Jesus. The 
Infinite Spirit has his human name. No soul can escape this 
necessity in its own private conception of heaven. The 
imagination, in all its soaring, must take with it pictures of 
the physical experiences of the world that it tries to leave ; 
the bright things, the beautiful things, of earth, it will take 
to the heavenly seats. The treasures which we seek to lay 
up in heaven will be substantially the treasures which we are 
laying up upon the earth. In its spiritual love, the soul can- 
not get away from its mortal love. The best things which it 
sees below are the best things which it sees above. In 
Raphael’s picture, the Virgin, caught up to glory, sees the 
cloud all full of those cherub faces that hang in such distinct 
beauty of flesh and blood at her feet below; and this is what 
every soul will see in its rapturous musing on the heavenly 
world. <A miser, loving his bags of money better than all 
other things, will imagine himself taking these with him, and 
finding coffers and a strong box in his chamber. 

These which we have mentioned are acknowledged facts, 
which it is impossible to deny, of the connection of senses 
with soul; that the two make but one human personality ; 
that the soul finds its outward expression and recognition in 
the physical frame; that the health of soul depends upon 
health of body; and that even its interior action must use 
physical conditions, must use what the senses give. The 
practical inferences from these facts are too large to be dis- 
cussed in this article. It is enough to say that these facts 
vindicate the new style of Christian teaching that all sects 
accept. It is impossible now for the churches to restore that 
strange hallucination that the chief duty of a man while he is 
in the world is to renounce the world, to have nothing to do 
with it, to abuse it, to slander it, to see in it a habitation of 
devils, a whole creation of imps and fiends. That may stay in 
the confession of some liturgies, in the system of some sects ; 
but not in the feeling of those who rule in these sects, and 
who read these liturgies. The young maiden may say in the 
humility of her soul as she kneels before the priest, and re- 
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peats his words, that she renounces henceforth and for ever 
“the world, the flesh, and the devil.” She feels it then: per- 
haps the priest feels it, if he have not become an utter formalist. 
But it is not true for either of them. She will go back to her 
home, and, when the excitement has passed, will trim her gar- 
ments in the latest style, will adorn her person, with careful 
skill, with the rings and bracelets, the mantles and mufflers, 
the wimples and crisping pins, the odors of sweet smell which 
the Hebrew prophet so, sternly censures, and will make her 
appearance in this array in the very house of God where she 
has renounced the world and its vanities; while the priest 
who administered the vow will take his comfortable dinner 
with genuine zest, and find these savors of the flesh very 
soothing and pleasant; and the very church, too, in which 
this test is passed, will be ordered according to the most 
approved pattern, with cushioned seats, carpeted floors, col- 
ored windows, rich carved woods, gilt prayer-books, tassels on 
the desk, an organ pouring out its trills and melodies. Even 
this may not seem good enough, and a larger, richer, more 
sensuous “ House of Prayer’’ may be called for. Think of 
the humble confessors, in silks and satins, in the last style of 
the fashion, renouncing the world and the flesh before a priest 
clothed in the finest of linen, in a building that has cost one, 
two, or three hundred thousand dollars, with a choir to say 
Amen whose training has been finished by all the cunning of 
the vocal art! 

No! the chief duty of man in this world is not to renounce 
the world, and so impugn the wisdom of the great Father who 
has placed him here, but to use the world, to make the best 
of it, to use the flesh rightly and make the best of that. 
Even the very creeds that undervalue the things of sense 
tell that salvation is gained in the use of physical means, that 
we save the soul in handling the body, and making it serve 
the soul. It is a significant circumstance, as showing how 
impossible it is to carry out this idea of separation of physical 
and spiritual life here, that King James’s translators render 
the same Greek word psyche sometimes “soul” and some- 
times “ life.” It is now the spiritual life and now the earthly 
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life. We have, what the Hebrew had not, the grand doctrine 
of spiritual immortality. We look forward to a heavenly 
country, beyond this bank and shoal of time.” But it is well 
that we are coming to learn that those who are stranded on 
this bank and shoal may make it show the heavenly country 
by bringing it to bud and blossom. It is good for us to take 
the Hebrew feeling that the Canaan where we dwell is our 
land of promise, and that we are set therein to make this the 
garden of God. Greater it is for Christians to make heaven 
where they are than to get to heaven by and by. So they fol- 
low the Master who brought God close home to men in their 
earthly estate. What do we cite to-day as proofs of the 
Christian feeling of the land? The lists of church-members, 
the number of revivals, the millions of tracts, in which the 
dogmas that men have ceased to believe are intruded; or 
the physical benefits which have been fixed and multiplied, — 
homes for the friendless, for the orphans of soldiers, asylums 
of every kind, Boards of Health, the reports of Sanitary Com- 
missions? Everybody feels that the History of the Sanitary 
Commission, or even of the Electric Telegraph, is a more 
Christian book than a treatise on Election, or a fantastic 
dream of the size and place of Heaven. The Incarnation 
now is the part of ancient doctrine that the world holds most 
precious ; and the Incarnation means God dwelling in human 
flesh, working with human arms, speaking with human voice, — 
God in the world of men. This doctrine shall at last recon- 
cile the warfare of sects, shall enable men to realize the king- 
dom of Christ, and to understand those mystic words of the 
Scripture that now seem so slow to show their meaning. 
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At a late meeting of the British Association, held in Norwich, 
the President, Dr. Hooker, delivered an opening address, 
which, as reported, opens before the. English mind quite a 
new phase in the conflict between Science and Faith. Hith- 
erto, Science, as represented by that august body, has been, 
in the main, neutral in the theological debate. It has sedu- 
lously kept the proprieties of custom and rank.’ It has been 
respectful, nay, complimentary, to the classes who are supposed 
to represent the opinion of the public on religious things. In 
the patient work, and in the infinite details, which make the 
province of science as popularly understood, very many cler- 
gymen have given intelligent, skilful, and efficient aid. Some 
of them were among the earliest to break the barriers of old 
prejudice which limited the act of creation within bounds that 
‘seem grotesquely little now; and to welcome the vast sons 
of geology, as well as the enormous spaces of astronomy, into 
the sphere of religious contemplation. In fact, the metaphysi- 
cal training which theology gives, and its constant dealing 
with the limitless in time and space, made those results of 
science rather welcome, as a sort of physical realization of 
what had looked like empty rhetoric or empty dreams. The 
patient experimenting of the chemist, the tender vigilance of 
the naturalist, were congenial to the habit of mind of many in 
that profession; and names more than respectable in the annals 
of science have been registered from its lists. On the whole, 
its opportunities of cultivated leisure were well improved; 
and, in the great preliminary toils of science, the gathering 
and accurate classifying of innumerable facts, the clergy 
has had its recognized and honored place. At the meeting in 
Norwich, about eighty representatives of that profession, 
Anglican or dissenter, were present, and contributed their 


full share to the opinions and the interest of the occasion. 
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The marked thing in the address to which we have referred 
was its distinct, almost scornful, assertion of the impotence of 
theology to meet and solve any of the questions respecting 
nature, life, and destiny, which science claims as belonging to 
its dominion; and along with it the assertion, equally distinct, 
that the tendency of the scientific mind is clearly to accept 
that theory of development which has been reckoned the 
irreconcilable enemy of religion. The surprise of the audi- 
ence lay in the clear, hard, positive way in which the clergy- 
men assembled had to hear their claims as interpreters of 
creation and existence refuted and denied, and life presented as 
an insoluble enigma amid an unfathomable ocean of ignorance; 
at the same time that the origin of species by regular growth, 
from the lowest forms of life up, with no break and no crea- 
tive miracle, was set forth as the all but universal opinion 
among those best competent to judge. And the origin of 
species, in the view of a naturalist, always includes the origin 
of man. 

The scientific mind, then, of the present day drifts steadily 
towards a denial and an upturning of the very foundations of 
fact on which the religious theory of life is supposed to rest. 
There is no such thing, in the outward world, as the creation 
of man; no such thing as a special divine parentage; no such 
thing as a special destiny, which separates him from the other 
races inhabiting the earth: such is the assertion which the 
religious thinker has to meet. The province of religion, in the 
eye of the naturalist, is no longer to interpret the mystery of 
creation and birth and death; no longer to ascertain the 
relations and boundaries which separate the natural from the 
spiritual sphere of being; at best, it can command respect 
by regulating the moral life of men, and interpreting the rela- 
tions and obligations of human existence, within the sphere 
of natural things. It must waive its pretensions as an inter- 
preter outside that range, to assure its own tolerance within 
it. The loftier walk of speculation — the office of interpreter 
of mysteries and dark things, which has made it heretofore 
queen among sciences, and arbiter of human destinies — it 
must be content to resign; then, speaking not in the name of 
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Infinite Wisdom, and pretending not to know any thing of the 
counsels of the Almighty, it may find its humbler service and 
its truer respect in the useful, narrow walk of men’s daily 
duty,and work. 

It is not that there is any thing new in this challenge: it 
is the firm, hard tone in which it is spoken, face to face with 
those whose implied pretensions it rebukes; it is the fixed 
conviction, as of destiny, that science and faith have met at 
last, and recognize one another, in a way where there is no 
compromise and no retreat. Each must choose its path, and 
hold it independent of the other. If, now, science should 
go on, as it threatens, to reduce every fact of the universe, 
and every phenomenon of life or history, within the range of 
a strict necessity, theology, it would seem, is helpless to pro- 
test; at least, its protest can consist only in calling the neces- 
sity divine. It cannot recover its lost position, as authentic 
interpreter of the fact. It must accept the terms and bound- 
aries which science has defined, and treat with it as an inde- 
pendent power. If it is to subsist at all, it must lay its 
foundations on ground somewhere outside those boundaries. 
The whole field of the interpretation of nature, with its hidden 
meanings and connections, it must abandon; and whatever 
positive results it reaches, in its own field, must be got by 
adopting the methods, and submitting to the proofs, which its 
victorious rival shall establish. This seems to be the tacit 
understanding, of which the meeting we have referred to, 
with its opening address and the discussions that followed, - 
was the striking exhibition. It signifies that the new era, so 
long preparing, has fully opened, and gives to it the sanction 
of prestige and respectability. It betokens that the intellec- 
tual revolution, which, more than three centuries ago, first 
stirred men’s thoughts in revolt against the despotism of 
Dogma, has gone so far as to establish, almost unchallenged, 
the counter-despotism of Fact. To the educated mind of Eng- 
land now, as it has long been to the average Continental mind, 
the advance of science is quite independent of any restraints 
enforced upon it by ancient prejudices or by pious beliefs. 
And what is true of the English mind is true of ours. 
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Two results seem to follow from accepting this position: 
one as to the intellectual grounds, the other as to the practical 
workings, of religious faith, as affected by that habit of thought 
which science has made common and familiar. We propose to 
say a very few words of each. 

As to the first, it is likely that less difference will come 
about in man’s religious belief than seems to be generally sup- 
posed or feared. Moral conviction or religious faith is never 
a mere conclusion of the reason: it is a resultant from the 
life. It implies not merely the assent of the mind, but the 
consent of the emotional and moral nature. The reason may 
guide, control, attack, defend, suggest, but never inspire or 
create, the faith. We believe, at best, not by dictation, but 
by sufferance, of the understanding. Our faith, for better or 
worse, stands outside of our philosophical processes, — above 
them, or (as we fear it often is) below them. If we were to 
stake it on them, it would most likely perish entirely. The 
creed of a given moment, or a given epoch, — of a nation, a 
community, or a solitary mind, — is the resultant of innumer- 
able forces, among which philosophic demonstration enters 
only as a single one. This position, which Mr. Lecky has 
made so clear respecting the particular beliefs of modern 
Europe, is quite as important as respects that group of moral, 
spiritual, or “eternal” truths, which make the object of the 
faith of humanity at large in every period. That faith stands 
—and, so far as we can see, must always stand —in the atti- 
tude of protest against the deductions of any philosophy which 
attempts a scientific exposition of the universe. It may be hos- 
tile to them; it will, at any rate, be independent of them. 
The reconciliation of Reason and Paith is the perpetual prob- 
lem, it is the ideal aim, it is the constantly vanishing Utopia, 
of most systems of philosophy. There is not the slightest 
reason for supposing that it will ever be solved to the human 
mind, any more than the problem of squaring the circle, or 
' perpetual motion. ‘The goal may be indefinitely approached, 
—at least to the extent of removing particular obstacles, of 
ignorance, bigotry, and error; to the extent, practically, of 
letting the two dwell together peaceably, in a vigorous intel- 
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lect, balanced by an equally vigorous moral or affectional 
nature. But their theoretical harmony — much more, their 
logical identification — seems, from what evidence we get, to 
be quite hopeless. Mr. Herbert Spencer invites us to con- 
template the reconciliation of them in the common ground of 
the “ Unknowable,” which lies back of both. But that is, at 
best, like the sleep of the electricities in a state of equilib- 
rium,—a neutral state, which means the negation of them 
both as positive forces.. In their nature, they are polar oppo- 
sites. Reason and Faith are one, just where neither of them 
can be said to exist. One step advance out of Mr. Spencer’s 
“Unknowable” is for the first a step in the direction of Fixed 
Fate, by the way of science or metaphysics, and the study 
of natural law; it is for the other a step in the direction of 
Free Will, by the way of worship, aspiration, and recognition 
of the moral law. The two paths are polar opposites; and it 
ought to be no susprise to us to find ourselves as far from 
proving their identity, or their essential harmony, as all the 
systems of metaphysics, from Zoroaster down. What we call 
faith is sustained not by any process of reason, but by protest 
of the soul; not in virtue of, but in spite of, the theoretical 
systems which have been devised, whether to fortify it, to 
refute it, or to give it shape. 

Take, for instance, the faith which every healthy mind has 
in a personal will, or moral liberty. The result of any con- 
sistent reasoning process, from whatever point it starts, and 
whatever direction it takes, seems to be, not only to deny the 
fact, but to demonstrate its logical impossibility. Religious, 
or else material, fatalism—the one or the other—seems to be 
the inevitable goal of all argument upon the subject. If we 
assume one First Cause, endowed with wisdom, foresight, and 
almighty power, and attempt to reason from his attributes to 
the actual constitution of things, it is but a simple, almost an 
identical, proposition, to assert that nothing can come to pass 
without his foreknowledge that it will be, and his appoint- 
ment that it shall be. If we assume one First Cause, whose 
only attribute that concerns us is an omnipotent Force, capa- 


ble of being manifested in every conceivable variety of 
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phenomena, then the scientific argument, or the logical dem- 
onstration, is even plainer; since, in the former case, we 
may reasonably be perplexed awhile by the attributes of 
personality, choice, and will. Accordingly, Mr. Spencer gets 
impatient at the reluctance of mankind in general to accept 
so plain an issue ; and thinks he has hit upon a form of argu- 
ment which will make the whole controversy obsolete, as 
much as that touching the sun’s motion round the earth. 
Comte, more discreetly, rules the question out of the court of 
science, remanding it to the limbo of metaphysics. Mr. Mill, 
following his psychological method, assures us that he finds 
no self-determining power at the bottom of his thought, or 
back of his acts. Sir William Hamilton asserts free will, but 
legitimates it only by a series of “antinomies;” that is, bal- 
anced paradoxes, or alternatives “ impossible to conceive,’’ be- 
tween which we have to take our choice; an argument 
which Mr. Mill refutes in very satisfactory detail, till he is 
refuted in turn by Mr. Mansel; whose last word is, that we 
know nothing whatever about it. The answer of the meta- 
physicians proper— that is, those who make the laws of 
thought the criterion of the universe of fact —is summed up 
in some such phrase, old as Xenophanes, as that the All, the 
Absolute, the Infinite, is the only real agent in the universe. 
On all sides, moral liberty — the individual, personal, respon- 
sible will— finds itself refuted and denied; its advocates 
unable to maintain a decent position before any intellectual 
court. But all this logical play of the intellect is pure phan- 
tasmagory. It touches no man’s consciousness of the fact. 
It leaves the faith of humanity in moral liberty unimpaired 
and vigorous. Every logical process may disprove it; but 
every vital act asserts it. No man’s reason can vindicate, or 
so much as explain, the freedom of the will; no man’s heart 
and soul will honestly admit its bondage. As fast as science 
denies, life affirms. Notasystem of philosophy can be formed, 
but, in its logical consequence, will exclude (unless it assumes 
without proof) what every man, in his moral judgments, must 
imperatively take for granted. Not an act, for good or evil ; 
not an epithet of praise or blame; not a human character or 
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deed: appealing to our judgment; not a crisis, a single step, 
in real life, requiring instant decision, or one we remember 
with approval or remorse, — but assumes, implies, evokes, an 
order of conviction, an element of belief, which no logic of 
ours can justify, and which is maintained purely as the soul’s 
obstinate protest against the understanding. And it is a curi- 
ous illustration of the divorce between philosophy and fact, 
as to a point at the very centre of our moral constitution, that 
Coleridge, in whom the element of will seemed to be as nearly 
extinct as it can be and let a man live, is, perhaps, the most 
consistent and positive of all reasoners in asserting the pre- 
rogative he abdicates; while Mr. Mill, whose clear, hard logic 
would seem to have refuted its existence, when he writes of 
what is nearest his own mind and heart, puts the name “ Lib- 
erty ” in the very title. 

But while the scientific habit of mind will not so greatly 
disturb, as many fear, the fact of religious faith, it will, no 
doubt, very greatly affect the quality of it. The essential 
thing in science is, that it asserts a physical order of the uni- 
verse, comprehending all its phenomena. The essential thing 
in religious faith is, that it asserts a moral order of the uni- 
verse, — which science can never recognize, or concern itself 
about, —in like manner comprehending all its phenomena, 
though from another point of view. It is this primitive act 
of faith, this outright assertion of the religious mind, this 
frank and uncompromising protest against the supposed deduc- 
tions of natural science, as modified by the mental attitude into 
which the advance of science is bringing us, that makes the 
chief point of interest to us now, — the secondary effect, we 
mean, after the first jar is over, and the mind has recovered 
its normal tone, in presence of the new interpretation of 
nature and life offered us. 

In the first place, there is a definite sense of relief and 
gratitude, as the vague empire of caprice or chance is seen to 
yield before the steady advance of positive knowledge. The 
great epoch of the mental emancipation of the race — its 
deliverance from ghostly terrors and slavish superstitions — 
dates from the scientific exploration of the heavens, when tke 
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comet and eclipse lost their religious horror, and human for- 
tunes no longer obeyed the aspect of the stars. A change 
nearly as great, almost within our own memory, has lifted off 
the weight of a vague dread, in the matter of our bodily and 
mental health. We have become wonted to the view which 
regards the whole domain of our life, bodily and mental, as 
controlled by certain and fixed conditions; and our religious 
habit of thought has easily adjusted itself to those conditions. 
A capricious and arbitrary or malignant will no longer 
scourges us in a pestilence; or visits us, for inscrutable pur- 
poses of its own, with each separate throb of pain; or aban- 
dons us, in the delirium of a fever, to be the sport of evil 
spirits that may drag us, through dark horror and madness, 
down to hell. But we read of the physiology of brain and 
nerve. We study the conditions and laws of our bodily con- 
stitution. We meet the invisible Power of our life, as it were, 
face to face, and learn from him the way and reason of his 
working. Even what is inscrutably dark in mental malady, 
or undisguisedly horrible, as some forms of contagion, or terri- 
fying on a vast scale, like the enormous disaster of Jast sum- 
mer’s earthquake, does not, in general, disturb our calm and 
even sense of every thing as under law. The time passes by. 
The impression of the moment fades. It is a quiet acquies- 
cence with which we acknowledge the dominion of the Divine 
necessity, a mood, far, it may be, below the hard-won reli- 
gious trust in a Being who has come personally near us to 
show the merciful severity of his sovereign will; yet as 
much above that hard resignation of fatalism, which is only 
the strength of the soul’s despair. This calm philosophy of 
necessity is no more disturbed at human pain or crime or sor- 
row,—aside from weakness of nerve to endure, or strength 
of sympathy to feel,—than that a man’s life cannot outlast 
the century, or that we cannot turn one hair white or black. 
It simply feels that nothing comes by chance, or by mere 
arbitrary will; that nothing is capricious or unstable in the 
system of things we live in. And this necessity, when once 
seen to be inevitable and fixed, stands to the religious mind 
as the appointment of a Power whose will is everlasting right. 
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“The law is holy, and the commandment holy and just and 
good.” We do not see how; but that is the temper with 
which faith takes the facts as they are, and glorifies them. 

And meanwhile, our growing knowledge constantly enlarges 
to our mind the domain of necessity; that is, of fixed and 
unchanging fact. Here is a relief at once from the misery of 
an impotent struggle against what we know must be,—a 
relief growing out of that very habit of mind which regards 
events as under law. ‘The idea of necessity itself, received 
and habitual in a religious mind, becomes a religious idea. 
It is so, even when it embraces all the suffering, depravity, 
and everlasting perdition of mankind, as the doom of a dark 
predestination ; even so it can thank God, and take courage at 
ever so little ray of light and hope across that horrible gulf of 
all but limitless despair. How much more, in the clear, calm 
elucidations of a science which steadily puts away that gloom! 
Life does not lose its enveloping mystery, or creation its won- 
der and awe. But, as the horizon of knowledge widens, the 
circle of faith expands. Vague awe becomes intelligent trust. 
We confide in the divine care and watchfulness, not from any 
favoritism we hope’to win or merit, not from the thought that 
ours is an exception to the common destiny of the race; but 
precisely because the law we trust is strict, uniform, unchan- 
ging, impartial, over all. And, practically speaking, we cannot 
doubt that when this once becomes the habit of the mind, it 
is as resolute, as serene, as effectual a faith, as that exercised 
by saints in every period of the world. 

And so, in our popular habit of scientific thought, when 
once rightly directed and trained, we have a limit to that 
weary scepticism, that waste of soul, which comes from its 
first shallow criticisms and soundings. The habit of setting 
up our own thought as the standard of judging all likelihoods 
and possibilities, — found in so much of the sentimental opti- 
mism that takes the place of manly, religious thought, — is the 
one mental habit most pointedly rebuked in every sound scien- 
tific process. The thinking man learns humility. None are 
so presumptuous to judge as those least burdened with ite- 
rials for judgment. The learner of the universe humbly 
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accepts the fact. This mental humility is what brings him 
nearest the attitude of the devout believer. For faith simply 
accepts, as acts or attributes of God, what science defines as 
laws and methods of the universe. It takes them, and puts 
its own seal and significance upon them,—that is all; with 
no vain strife to alter or define the course they are seen to 
follow. Nature provides the rich material, which the soul 
transmutes into its divine philosophy of life. What science 
fixes as everlasting fact, faith accepts as religious truth. As 
soon as we are clear of the blind absurdity of utter Atheism, 
as soon as we recognize that there is an intelligent reason and 
a moral order of the universe, we have the material of a reli- 
gious philosophy of life, or of the divine government, as much 
beyond the conception of a former age, as knowledge is wider, — 
and larger interests are at stake, —a less child-like, perhaps, 
but surely a more man-like, faith. 

We hardly ever suspect all that is meant, when we say the 
religious thought should be in harmony with the advanced 
knowledge and mental habit of the time. We never know 
how far that secret distrust of spiritual realities extends, 
which seems to be the peculiar temper‘of a scientific age. 
There is a little poem, published last month in a widely circu- 
lated journal, which gives striking expression to this temper, in 
the image of a blank, impassable, dead wall, against which the 
paths of all human thought and existence bring up; a wall 
which utterly limits the horizon of our knowledge. All the 
voices we seem to hear from beyond that wall are but echoes 
of our own; all the prospects we see beyond it are but land- 
scapes which the fancy paints on its impenetrable surface. 
The wise man, calmly pitiful, shows that these are but echoes 
and painted pictures; but the passionate heart of the multi- 
tude will listen still to the empty voices, and restore the pic- 
tured images, —less impatient of any living horror than of 
the dead stillness and void. So the human heart protests, 
an always will, against the blank negations to which pure 
natural science must always lead, as to any thing beyond its 
sphere. But it is not merely the passionate hope or terror of 
the ignorant multitude: it is the voice of universal humanity, 
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which speaks in the loftiest intelligence, and inspires the 
noblest life, in every age. And it is, to our thought, a truer 
image of the relation between the seen and unseen, to say 
that, where day and night meet, there is a belt of twilight; 
where earth and sky meet, the dim horizon bounds our sight. 
The stars above shine clear, the earth below is firm; it is the 
connection between the two that baffles us. And while our 
life belongs at once to the natural and spiritual spheres, to 
earth and heaven, we may see clearly enough, perhaps, what 
either is in itself; but we pass from one to the other only, as 
it were, by that mysterious ladder of the night vision, whereon 
are angels of God ascending and descending continually be- 
tween us and him. 





Art. IV.—THE 





SACRED BOOKS OF THE HINDUS. 


THe seeds of all truth and of all virtue, says Frederick 
Schlegel, are implanted by nature in man,—the image of 
God. He has often indistinct surmises of things which are 
not till long afterwards to be perfectly revealed. The first 
fathers of Christianity found in the life of Socrates and the 
doctrines of Plato so much that harmonized with their own — 
system, that they scrupled not to say these philosophers were 
both, in some measure, Christians. In many instances of the 
Hindu literature, which we from a Christian stand-point of 
morality feel inclined to denounce as immoral, we find, after 
a closer scrutiny, figurative and emblematical representations 
of the various powers of nature. The powers of nature have 
been anthropomorphized. This natural religion, which, with 
the progress of time, in grosser minds grew into idolatry, can 
be traced in a diagonal line from the sun-lit shores of the 
Ganges and Indus up to the snow-clad fields of Iceland. 

The older doctrine of India is that which prescribes the 
worship of Brakman,* and his prophet and spirit, creative 





* Brahma means, originally, force, will, wish, and the propulsive power of 
creation. 
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thought and lawgiver, Menu. The code of Menu, translated 
for the first time into English by Sir William Jones, is, of all 
these Indian works which have been faithfully rendered into 
the European languages, one of the most ancient, the most 
authentic, and the most entire. This book of laws is one of 
those which, after the fashion of remote antiquity, embraces 
the whole of human life, and contains not only a system of 
morals and representation of manners, but also a poetical 
account of God and spirits, and a history of the creation of the 
world and man. This Indian law book is composed in a meas- 
ure and distich of the most primitive simplicity. The whole 
life, represented in those books, hinges upon the doctrine of 
the transmigration of the soul. This dogma spreads over the 
Hindu life a spirit of resignation, and yet, without Christ, only 
a melancholy hope for the future state of existence. While 
the joyous Greek concentrates all the hopes and enjoyments 
of life upon the present, the Hindu represents the earthly life 
as an introduction to a life to come, and views every thing as 
preparatory to that life. Whatever is good in the present life 
is, according to the Hindu faith, only a foretaste of futurity ; 
whatever evils we encounter are the consequences and the 
punishment of sins committed in some former state of being. 
The nearest bonds of love and nature derive from those doc- 
trines a new force. Father and son are, in their innermost 
being, so intimately connected, that even death has no power 
to dissolve the union of their destinies. Marriage becomes a 
more sacred tie, when we suppose that its endurance is not 
limited to a single life. It is this spirit which breathes over 
all the fables and poetry and institutions of the Hindus, and 
which constitutes the true characteristic of their opinions.* 
The first things which strike us in the Indian poetry are 
that tender feeling of solitude, the love of animals, and the 
all-animated world of plants, so engagingly represented in 
the dramatic poem, “ Sakontala,” or “The Fatal Ring,” of Kali- 





* We cite this passage from Frederick Schlegel’s “ Vorlesungen iiber die 
Geschichte der Literatur.” For further information, see the same author, “ Uber 
die Sprache und Weisheit der Indier,” and Herder, vol. xxix., p. 26, seg. 
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das, who flourished in the court of Vikramaditya, seventy-five 
years before Christ. This dramatic poem, or epic drama as 
it has been styled by Herder, contains a charming picture of 
female truth and constancy, as well as of the beauty and love- 
liness of infantine nature. It was first translated into English 
by Sir W. Jones; a few years later, in 1791, appeared a Ger- 
man translation by G. Forster. Sir W. Jones calls it the most 
pleasing and authentic picture of old Hindu manners, and one 
of the greatest curiosities that the literature of Asia has yet 
brought to light. Goethe, when he became acquainted with 
it, wrote in the enthusiasm of his admiration the following 
lines : — 

Willst du die Bliithe des friihen, die Friichte des spiteren Jahres, 

Willst du was reizt und entziickt, willst du was siattigt und nihrt, 


Willst du den Himmel, die Erde mit Einem Namen begreifen — 
Nenn’ ich Sacontala dich, und so ist Alles gesagt. 


The delicate feeling, common to all poetical souls, to make 
even inanimate nature participate in our joys and sorrows, 
is most tenderly expressed in the following words : — 


“ Hear, all ye trees of this hallowed forest; ye trees, in which the 
sylvan goddesses have their abode; hear and proclaim, that Sakontala 
is going to the palaces of her wedded lord; she who drank not, though 
thirsty, before you were watered; she who cropped not, through affec- 
tion for you, one of your fresh leaves, though she would have been 
pleased with such an ornament for her locks; she whose chief delight 
was in the season when your branches are spangled with flowers.” 


Or could any Christian father speak more loving and more 
pious words to his parting daughter than those of Carina, the 
foster-father of Sakontala ? — 


“ Thy tears, my child, ill-suit the occasion. We shall all meet again. 
Be firm; see the direct road before thee, and follow it. When the big 
tear lurks beneath thy beautiful eyelashes, let thy resolution check its 
first efforts to disengage itself. In thy passage over this earth, where 
the paths are now high, now low, and the true path seldom distin- 
guished, the traces of thy feet must needs be unequal; but virtue will 
press thee right onward.” 


Neither can we observe, as remarked by Schlegel, without 


wonder and admiration, that depth of moral feeling with which 
VOL. LXXXV.—NEW SERIES, VOL. VI. NO. III. 27 
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the poet styles conscience “the solitary seer in the heart, 
from whose eye nothing is hid;” and which leads him to 
represent sin as something so incapable of concealment, that 
every transgression is not only known to conscience and all 
the gods, but felt with a sympathetic shudder by those elements 
themselves which we call inanimate, — by the sun, the moon, 
the fire, the air, the heaven, the earth, the flood, and the deep, 
— asa crying outrage against nature, and derangement of the 
universe. It would add one of the most brilliant gems to our 
poetic literature, if any competent person would undertake 
the republication of the Sakontala, which, in its graceful and 
dignified simplicity, is the best of Sir W. Jones’s translations 
from the Sanscrit. Herder remarks rightly, with reference to 
the poetic literature of the Hindus, that they make us better 
acquainted with the spirit and character of the people than 
any other writings; and he confesses to have gathered from 
the Sakontala more true and living ideas about the intellectual 
and moral habits of the Hindus than from all their “Upnekats” 
and “ Bagavadams.” . 

Before proceeding to the Vedas, we would mention the 
“ Hitopadesa”* of Vishnusarman, the first fountain from which 
all books of fables are derived. The simple and clear narra- 
tive is interspersed with profound maxims and many beautiful 
fragments of the more ancient poems. The Rig-Veda (Veda 
of hymns), dating about two thousand years before Christ, 
contains theogonical myths of a more metaphysical cast than 
those of the Greeks. The account which is given in the 
Indian’ mythology of the invention of poetry and the Indian 
rhythm is entirely in harmony with the spirit of poetry, full 
of inward love, tenderness, and pathos. “The sage Balmiki,” 
to whom one of the great heroic poems (Ramay4n) is ascribed, 
saw, as it is said, two lovers living happily together in a 
beautiful wood, when of a sudden the youth was murdered 
by a treacherous assault. In the midst of his sorrow at this 
spectacle, and his compassion for the lamentations of the 





* Hitopadesa is compounded of Aiza, prosperous, dear, or beloved; and upa- 
desa, advice. 
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deserted maiden, he broke out into words which were rhyth- 
mical; and so were elegy and the laws of versification dis- 
covered.” 

Let us proceed to the Vedas, the “ Bible of the Hindu faith,” 
which is still “a book with seven seals.” The wish expressed 
by Otfried Miiller, in 1825, in his “‘ Prolegomena to a Scientific 
Mythology,” —“ Oh that we had an intelligible translation of 
the Vedas!” —is still unfulfilled; and though of late years 
nearly all Sanscrit scholars have devoted their energies to the 
elucidation of Vedic literature, many years are still required 
before Otfried Miiller’s desire can be realized. Now, Sanscrit 
literature without the Veda is like Greek literature without 
Homer, like Mohammedan literature without the Koran, like 
Jewish literature without the Old Testament; and we shall 
easily understand how, if we do not know the most ancient 
form of Hindu religion and mythology, it is premature to 
attenipt any comparison between the gods of India and the 
gods of any other country,* but at least unscholarly to 
denounce them (as has been lately done) as so “ offensively 
obscene, that they can never be rendered into the language 
of any Christian nation.” 

We copy now some passages from the “ Extracts from the 
Vedas,” translated by Sir William Jones. 


THE GAYATRI, OR HOLIEST VERSE OF THE VEDAS, 


“ Let us adore the supremacy of that divine Sun,} the godhead who 
illuminates all, who re-creates all, from whom all proceed, to whom all 
must return, whom we invoke to direct our understandings aright in 
our progress towards his holy seat. 

“What the sun and light are to this visible world, such are the 
supreme good and truth to the intellectual and invisible universe ; and, 
as our corporeal eyes have a distinct perception of objects enlightened 
by the sun, thus our souls acquire certain knowledge, by meditating on 
the light of truth, which emanates from the Being of beings: that is 





* See Mr. Miiller’s Lectures on the Science of Language, 2d series, p. 428. 
t+ Opposed to the visible luminary. 
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the light by which alone our minds can be directed‘in the path to 
beatitude. 

“ Without hand or foot, he runs rapidly and grasps firmly; without 
eyes he sees, without ears he hears all; he knows whatever can be 
known, but there is none who knows him: him the wise call the great, 
supreme, pervading Spirit.” 


Of this text, and a few others, Radhacant has given a para- 
phrase : — 


“ Perfect truth; perfect happiness ; without equal; immortal ; abso- 
lute unity; whom neither speech can describe nor mind comprehend ; 
all-pervading ; all-transcending; delighted with his own boundless in- 
telligence ; not limited by space or time; without feet, moving swiftly ; 
without hands, grasping all worlds; without eyes, all-surveying; with- 
out ears, all-hearing; without an intelligent guide, understanding all; 
without cause, the first of all causes; all-ruling; all-powerful; the 
creator, preserver, transformer of all things, — such is the Great One: 
this the Vedas declare.” 


The following extract from the Yajur-Veda defies, in regard 


of the pure and sublime ideas of the Infinite, any religious 
system : — 


“1. By one supreme Ruler is the universe pervaded; evén every 
world in the whole circle of nature. Enjoy pure delight, O man! by 
abandoning all thought of this perishable world; and covet not the 
wealth of any creature existing. 

“2. He who, in this life, continually performs his religious duties, may 
desire to live a hundred years; but even to the end of that period thou 
shouldst have no other occupation here below. 

“3. To those regions where evil spirits dwell, and which utter dark- 
ness involves, will such men surely go after death as destroy the purity 
of their own souls. 

“4, There is one supreme Spirit, which nothing can shake, more 
swift than the thought of man. That primeval mover, even divine 
intelligences cannot reach; that Spirit, though unmoved, infinitely tran- 
scends others, how rapid soever their course. 

“5. That supreme Spirit moves at pleasure, but in itself is immov- 
able; it is distant from us, yet very near us; it pervades this whole 
system of worlds, yet is infinitely beyond it. 

“6. The man who considers all beings as existing even in the 
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supreme Spirit, and the supreme Spirit as pervading all beings, hence- 
forth views no creature with contempt. 

“7. In him who knows that all spiritual beings are the same in kind 
with the supreme Spirit, what room can there be for delusion of mind, 
or what room for sorrow when he reflects on the identity of spirit ? 

“8. The pure, enlightened soul assumes a luminous form, with no 

" gross body ; unblemished, untainted by sin; itself being a ray from the 
infinite Spirit, which knows the past and the future, which pervades all, 
which existed with no cause but itself, which created all things as they 
are, In ages very remote. 

“9. They who are ignorantly devoted to the mere ceremonies of 
religion are fallen into thick darkness; but they surely have a thicker 
gloom around them who are solely attached to speculative science. 

“10. Unveil, O Thou who givest sustenance to the world, that face 
of the true sun, which is now hidden by a vase of golden light, so that 
we may see the truth, and know our whole duty ! 

“11. O Thou who givest sustenance to the world, thou sole mover 
of all, thou who restrainest sinners, who pervadest yon great luminary, 
who appearest as the Son of the Creator, hide thy dazzling beams and 
expand thy spiritual brightness, that I may view thy most auspicious, 
most glorious, real form. 

“12. That all-pervading Spirit, that Spirit which gives light to the 
visible sun, even the same in kind am I, though infinitely distant in 
degree. Let my soul return to the immortal Spirit of God, and then 
let my body, which ends in ashes, return to dust! 

“13. O Spirit, who pervadest fire, lead us in a straight path to the 
riches of beatitude! Thou, O God! possessest all the treasures of , 
knowledge: remove each foul taint from our souls. We continually 

approach thee with the highest praise and the most fervid adoration.” 

















Those sacred books, the Vedas, as far as we know thenr by 
translations, contain only the germs of Brahmanism, not yet 
developed: no hierarchy, no system of castes, no vestige of 
transmigration, — doctrines which, partly by foreign influence, 
were developed in the progress of time; so that their mythol- 
ogy resembles that of the Egyptians and Greeks, even con- 
tains many moral and philosophical ideas which, though 
disfigured sometimes by absurd fables, are akin to Christian 
doctrines. It is not our purpose to show how much and in 


which way that reciprocal influence bore upon the different 
27 * 
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religious systems. Besides, every scholar knows how much 
the Ionic and Italic school of philosophy, and even Plato, are 
indebted to the wisdom of the Hindus. 

We are, however, not blind towards the inferiority of the 
Hindu system, if compared with Christianity, and towards 
its later gross idolatry and unchristian usages, partly owing 
to the demoralizing influence of their Mohammedan masters ; 
for instance, the immolation of widows, which practice has 
been said to have otiginated in the “operation of jealousy, 
and regular plan for the degradation of the female sex.” But 
neither in the Sanscrit, nor in any language of the Indo- 
Germanic branch, do we find any word which is expressive 
of the inferiority of females. Every student of language 
knows what powerful testimony this fact bears for the morality 
of the Indo-Germanic, in opposition to the Semitic, family. 
The present degradation of the Hindus does not prove any 
thing against the morality of their sacred books; but only 
excites our sympathy and compassion for them, who, as’chil- 
dren of the Indo-Germanic, we better say Indo-European, 
family, are of our kin. To the students of comparative phi- 
lology and ethnology, the Sanscrit and its sacred books are 
especially dear, and they would bail the complete publication 
and translation of those sacred treasures. If we had to choose 
between the Talmud and the Vedas, we would prefer the lat- 
ter. And we cannot close this article more properly than by 
the following words of an eminent American scholar : — 


“The Vedas are, by not less than a thousand years, the earliest 
documents for the history of Indo-European language, — for the his- 
tory, moreover, of Indo-European conditions and institutions. The 
civil constitution, the religious rites, the mythologic fancies, the manners 
and customs, which they depict, have a peculiarly original and primitive 
aspect ; seeming to exhibit a far nearer likeness to what once belonged 
to the whole Indo-European family than is anywhere else to be at- 
tained. The Vedas appear rather like an Indo-European than an 
Indian record; they are the property rather of the whole family than 
of a single branch.” * 





* W.D. Whitney, on the Principles of Linguistic Science, p. 227. 











The National Conference. 


Art. V.—THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF UNITA- 
RIAN AND OTHER CHRISTIAN CHURCHES. 


TuE National Conference, started not four years ago, amidst 
doubts and fears, is now clearly an established fact. The 
Convention which, in May, 1865, organized it in New York 
was large and weighty beyond all expectation, and proved 
that the projectors of the movement had not miscalculated ~ 
the wants or wishes of the Unitarian body. One hundred 
and ninety-seven churches were represented in that Conven- 
tion by a body of ministers and lay delegates whose very 
appearance was victory, so impressive was the spectacle 
of such a mass of full heads and strong faces. Every man 
took courage as he looked at the cloud of witnesses for 
our faith that had suddenly arisen about him; and, before a 
word had been said, the real work of the Convention had 
been done, in the consciousness of power and the purpose 
of co-operation instantly developed in that representative 
assembly. 

What to organize upon was, of course, the inevitable first 
question of a collection of delegates from churches that for 
a half-century and more had been contending for absolute con- 
gregational independence, and had kept jealous watch over 
the right of private judgment. There were old men there, 
who had themselves been expelled from Orthodox churches 
for holding opinions more truly Christian than the creed of 
their persecutors. The chief obstacle to any large represen- 
tation at the Convention had been universally recognized to 
be the inbred suspicion and dislike of our churches and our 
people towards any thing tending to limit their freedom of 
private opinion, or endanger congregational independence. 
Hither, then, the fear of peril from this source had yielded to 
the stronger passion for co-operation and sympathy in Chris- 
tian work and missionary labors, or else congregational 
liberty and the rights of private judgment had become practi- 
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cally too generally conceded, not only in our own body, but in 
most of the Christian sects about us, to be any longer a subject 
of anxiety. Both of these influences had overcome the re- 
luctance of our churches to trust themselves in a convention 
which professedly aimed at a better and stronger organiza- 
tion. Most of them had discovered that there are other things 
besides the enjoyment of liberty of thinking, for which Chris- 
tian churches exist, and that those churches which do little 
but assert and protect their independence, are as bare and 

weak in Christian graces and charities, as Daniel Boone must 
‘have been in the comforts and advantages of civilization, 
when the settlement of a neighbor within a dozen miles of 
him so alarmed his instincts of unwatched and uncircum- 
scribed liberty, that he moved fifty miles deeper into the pri- 
meval wilderness to make sure of his absolute freedom. 

And it was high time for this conviction to come to a prac- 
tical head. Congregationalism has its dangers as well as its 
advantages; private Judgment its perils and weaknesses as 
well as its abounding blessings. The Unitarians had carried 
both out so completely and with such zeal, that pretty much 
all the other interests and legitimate objects of Church institu- 
tions had been neglected or oversloughed. A jealous exer- 
cise of the right of private judgment had necessarily created 
a critical and questioning habit, which unconsciously weakens 
that sympathetic communion, that sweet common conscious- 
ness, which is the vehicle of the great traditional life of the 
Church, until the unwritten yet most precious part of the 
gospel faith and spirit had vanished out of their experience. 
Their Christian blood had, in two generations, grown thin 
upon a diet of speculation and criticism; and spiritual atrophy 
and consumption were threatening their very existence. 
Sitting like watch-makers with microscopes over their eyes, 
employed in studying the minuter distinctions in religious 
things, their leaders and scholars had lost the habit of look- 
ing broadly out upon the moral landscape, and taking in the 
wide relations of gospel truth and Christian life, until we had 
nearly lost the sense of God in history, Christ in the Church, 
and the Church in the world. So faithless in themselves had 
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many of the moral leaders of the Unitarian cause become, 
that those who did not desert to Orthodoxy, sunk, in many 
cases, into denominational apathy and disgust; a few disown- 
ing the very name Unitarian, others wearing it under protest ; 
some of the ablest and most inspiring preachers rarely or 
_ hever showing their faces in our denominational assemblies ; 
while the very wisest and most prudent owed no small part 
of their repute for judgment, candor, and sense, to the cour- 
age and coolness with which they prophesied the extinction 
of our denominational being, in less than two lives. 

Tf it had been only the ministers who faltered and doubted, 
the case would not have been so alarming; but the 
laity had become equally sceptical and indifferent. That 
“front rank of human nature” which a worthy and now de- 
parted minister of our faith addressed at the annual meeting 
of the American Unitarian Association in the Federal-street 
Church, five and twenty years ago, was a very choice per- 
centage of avery select class of people! The few laymen 
practically interested in the prosperity and diffusion of our 
faith were known from one end to the other of the body, and 
their names could be counted on the fingers of one hand. 
Any thing like the present interest of the laity in our denomi- 
national affairs was wholly unheard of, and would have been 
regarded as almost incompatible with the decorous dulness 
and sleepy dignity thought to be expressive of an unfanatical, 
thoroughly respectable, unsuperstitious, and highly literary 
Christian body. 

There had been much individual protest against this state 
of things for many years. None should forget the zealous and 
eloquent’ efforts which the colleague of Dr. Channing made 
to arouse the Unitarian denomination to its duty; his power- 
ful and stirring controversial lectures, the wonder and ad- 
miration of the writer’s early manhood, as the fiery stream of 
logic and devout passion rolled in an unbroken torrent from 
his lips; nor the earnest work of the two Whitmans, Bernard 
and Jason, nor Henry Ware’s and Edward Hall’s persistent 
endeavors to inspire our body with the courage of their own 
opinions, keeping them, meanwhile, baptized in Christian faith, 
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and anointed with the oil of sanctity, and fortified with the 
warrant of sacred Scripture. The true Apostolic succession, 
the real continuity of the Christian faith and Church life, was 
never wholly interrupted in our branch of the vine. The 
stalk was worn alarmingly thin, and sometimes held almost by 
a single fibre; but the sap passed, and the limb, shrunken 
and withered, did not die, and was capable of being recovered. — 
Had the branch really broken from the tree, no human graft- 
ing could ever have set it in again. It would have fallen to 
the ground, and rotted to dust. 

It is needless to speak of the causes which resulted in the 
joint effort of a few of the more rash and hopeful members 
of the Unitarian body to bring about a reform in the life of 
the denomination by boldly disregarding all its sickly 
antecedents, its petty policies, and its suicidal moderation ; 
appealing to the latent heroism, the slumbering faith, and 
undeveloped generosity in its shrunken bosom; summoning it, 
not by slow degrees, but at one bold leap, to grand endeav- 
ors; taking for granted a readiness which everybody else 
denied; despising misgivings which had all experience in 
their favor; setting aside prescriptions as old as our exist- 
ence, and calling for a union, an organization, and a co-opera- 
tion, co-extensive with our congregations; a union not of the 
Unitarian people, but the Unitarian churches, which it had 
been the whole previous theory of our denomination to avoid, 
denounce, or declare impossible. 

The New-York Convention assembled; and we must all 
recall the wonder and gratification with which men who could 
never have imagined themselves falling in with any such 
measure, met other men equally hostile or indifferent; and 
equally surprised and delighted to find themselves there and 
in such company. As with all movements born of causes 
deeper and greater than private intelligence or individual 
will, born of God in the womb of time, there was some mys- 
terious and incalculable force driving our churches into the 
New-York Convention! They went there largely against 
their own will; many only to see how impossible it was to 
unite; some to watch and defeat a dangerous undertoking; 
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a few to oppose its insidious intentions; a smaller body to 
have a theological discussion; and most of all from a compul- 
sion or an attraction which they could neither justify, explain, 
nor resist. We must all recall the freshet of simultaneous 
concession with which, at the very last moment, the bulk of 
~ our churches burst their frigid bonds, and poured their 
delegates into the Convention, till it overflowed the largest 
expectations and the boldest hopes of its most enthusiastic 
promoters. 

It is not necessary to speak here of the practical work 
inaugurated in that Convention. It was admirable and ex- 
tended. But its chief work was the creation of the National 
Conference of Unitarian Churches. That was the real object 
of the Convention, and its greatest triumph. The discussion 
which ended in the adoption of the now famous and historic 
preamble, will pass into ecclesiastical records as the critical 
hour when the Unitarian denomination, torn and divided by 
intestine doubts and opposing tendencies, pronounced itself 
formally and unmistakably a branch of the Christian Church, 
built on Jesus Christ, the chief and immovable corner-stone. 
That such a manifesto was absolutely necessary must by this 
time have clearly proved itself to most persons who claim the 
Christian name. At the moment, hundreds, and some of them 
our wisest men, deemed the position of the Unitarian body so 
well defined as a Christian one, that they treated the formal 
assertion of our belief in the Lord Jesus Christ, much as they 
would have done a declaration of our continued faith in the 
multiplication-table. The wittiest of judges «t the festival 
in the Academy of Music which concluded the Convention, 
ridiculed the earnestness with which the importance of this 
manifesto of faith in Christ had been insisted upon by some 
of his New-York brethren, as a piece of conceit which no- 
body living within twenty miles of Boston could have been 
left to think urgent, or otherwise than a work of fussy super- 
erogation. On the other hand, a handful of sincere and earn- 
est theists, who accepted the spirit of Christianity, but not 
the personal authority of Jesus Christ, and who had not made 
up their minds that the Christian Church had any permanent 
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place in the world, or Christ any special mediatorial function, 
perhaps, honestly doubtful of their right to claim or use the 
Christian name, or afraid of professing more than they did, or, 
perhaps, should at some later moment really, believe, — tried 
their utmost to induce the Convention to generalize their 
declaration of faith in a Person, the Head of the Church, 
and the fountain of their religion, into a declaration of faith 
in certain fundamental principles of universal reason and 
religion. 

Now, this was exactly what the good Providence over the 
Convention would not suffer to happen. The temptation to 
yield this was enormous. The temper and spirit of the Con- 
vention could easily have been shaped to that conclusion, by 
a little concession on the conservative side. For is it not the 
perpetual effort of the nobler class of minds and hearts to rise 
above what is personal, to what is impersonal; above the in- 
dividual, to what is universal ; above what is historical, to what 
is eternal? And what possible exception can a good Christian 
take to a man who possesses and exhibits the spirit of Christ, 
and brings forth the fruits of faith and righteousgess, even 
though he deny his belief in the divine authority of Jesus 
Christ? Is he not a Christian if he bears Christ’s image, 
even though he questions the name of the image itself? Does 
he make it any the less Christ’s image, by calling it the 
Christian spirit, or the spirit of God? Is his faith not Chris- 
tian because he objects to calling it so? 

Now, the answer to this line of interrogations, although 
perfectly decisive to those who understand it, is far from 
being self-evident, or even easily appreciated. There are so 
many nice discriminations that must be made to bring the 
real point at issue clearly before the disputants, that in our 
judgment there has not yet been one thoroughly intelligent 
vote of the Conference upon the real question. Our discus- 
sions have usually raised only a great deal of dust, and pre- 
vented the two parties to the main issue from seeing exactly 
the point in dispute; and our votes have never yet really in- 
dicated what the sober thought of the body is. We have 
been providentially led to keep our record right; we have 
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decided the questions that came up, prudently and Christian 
wise ; but it has been due to the mercy and the blessing of 
an overruling Providence, rather than to any clear purpose 
in the delegates, clerical or lay. They have just escaped 
again and again voting themselves constructively out of the 
Christian Church, calling the Christian world te see them 
disown the Rock out of which they were hewn! Thank God, 
they have been saved ; but so as by the skin of their teeth. 

Let us, then, see if it be possible to bring the real point at 
issue clearly and unmistakably before our readers. We 
must begin by saying what it is not. It is not whether the 
ministers and laymen in our denomination having character- 
istically theistic tendencies, more or less clearly defined to us 
and to themselves, are practical Christians or not. Nobody 
denies that many of them are such, in spite of their belief, or 
want of belief; and nobody could deny that many professing 
Christians, truly attached to the name and faith of the Lord . 
Jesus Christ, are not Christians in any practical sense. In 
short, the issue in our body or our Convention has never 
been one touching the Christian character, or the Christian 
spirit, though commonly enough mistaken for that. We have 
never had anybody up before the Convention on the grounds 
of character, and we probably never shall have. 

Nor has there ever been a question before the Convention 
on the point, which were the better evidence of Christian 
character, faith or works; or which the more important, 
the Christian character, or the Christian profession. No man 
not afraid of words could hesitate to declare an upright, 
pure, disinterested, and humane atheist a good man; a man 
dear to God, and precious to Jesus Christ, and a man who, 
spite of his theoretical blindness in regard to the existence 
of God, would receive his mercy and acceptance. Much more 
must Christ accept and honor and love those who do his real. 
work, even though not done in his name. And there has 
never been any thing said or done in the Convention that 
denied this. But there is nothing in any of these concessions 
that touches the real question before the Conference in the 
preamble. 
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Is the Christian Church the main instrument to be de- 
pended on for the moral and spiritual culture and salvation of 
humanity? The question is not, Is it the only one? or 
whether other instruments are not very important. But is it 
the main instrument; and is it the instrument which the Uni- 
tarian denomination comes together in council, to strengthen 
and maintain? If this be conceded,—and although it would be 
disputed probably by the gentlemen who have formed the 
Free Religious Association, it would, we are convinced, be 
sustained by the vote of nine-tenths of the Unitarian body, 
could it be distinctly, and separately brought before them, — 
then the question arises, on what does this instrument, the 
Christian Church, rest? what has made it what it is; and 
what keeps it what it is? There is an honest difference on 
this point, but a difference which forbids any compromise 
on the part of those who adopt the positive side. They say, 
the Christian Church owed its birth, its power, its peculiarity, 
to the personal influence, the personal character, the personal 
sacrifice, the personal resurrection, of Jesus Christ. Chris- 
tianity is not a system of ideas or opinions, but an influence 
which, put in motion by the miraculous or supernatural or 
simply incalculable personality of Jesus Christ, has deposited 
the external Church as its historic condition, and communi- 
cated by its divine tradition and through the unbroken fel- 
lowship and communion of personal discipleship, that Chris- 
tian faith and spirit which is the life of human souls in their 
highest and holiest inward experience and outward conform- 
ity. They feel that the personality of Jesus Christ gives 
the only value to Christianity which it possesses over any ab- 
. stract system of moral philosophy or devout speculation; 
converts what would else be a theory into an institution, and 
makes all the difference between a warm, living influence, 
objective in its origin and existence, and opening its arms to 
receive and nurse the spiritual infancy of succeeding genera- 
tions, and a cold, barren abstraction, which must be realized . 
subjectively by voluntary and persistent individual effort, and 
which possesses only that power given to it by the mind and 
heart and will of its studious receiver. Weaken the con- 
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nection between Christ and Christianity, and you diminish 
proportionately its power over the affections and the will, 
although you may possibly increase its acceptableness to one 
order of intellects; an order by no means the highest, even 
when Mill and Spencer and Bain are counted as its exem- 
plars. Pure intellect, like pure oxygen, is not a vitalizing 
element. The greatest minds are not the most purely intel- 
lectual ones, but the minds in which reason, affection, sympa- 
thy, and imagination blend in the largest quantities in the 
truest proportions. Shakespeare’s or Milton’s instinct in 
regard to the place Christ had in his religion would be worth 
vastly more than Comte’s or Mill’s logical inferences. And 
the common sense of eighteen centuries, during every one of 
which this question has not been without its able disputants, 
has rightfully a weight in its wide wisdom of instinctive 
belief in the inseparable relation of Jesus Christ to his own 
religion, which it would take a thousand minds like Herbert 
Spencer’s or Huxley’s or Tyndall’s to outbalance. 

It is from feeling this in overwhelming power, that a few of 
the so-called conservatives in the Unitarian body have deemed 
it their duty to maintain, as of supreme importance, the procla- 
mation of the preamble, or the Lordship of Jesus Christ. In 
their judgment the possibility of an external Christian Church 
depends upon this recognition; and the health and life of that 
Church, upon its practical realization. Christ is, with them, 
the real Head of the Church; and the Church is the chief 
vehicle of positive, definite and public spiritual blessings. 
They believe that when the Unitarian body dissolves its 
connection with the historical Church, it will break its rela- 
tions with Jesus Christ ; and when it sunders that tie, it will 
be carried by the winds and waves of general speculation, 
first on to the ledge of secularism, and then on to the lee- 
shore of atheism. Can it be wondered at that with such 
fears, enlightened by painful study of human history and 
human nature, and strengthened by every day’s observation 
of the tendencies of the “free,” that is, the Christless, 
religious thought of truly devout and noble minds, there 
should be an awful earnestness of purpose, a concentrated 
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and determined resolution on the part of those Unitarians 
who see clearly what is involved in this controversy, to 
sacrifice, if need be, every thing else held dear in our body ; 
nay, to sacrifice the body itself, if that becomes necessary, to 
a public allegiance to that Saviour who is, in their convic- 
tions, the sole practical hope of the world’s organized faith 
and piety? What are the interests of the Unitarian denom- 
ination, dear and sacred as they are, compared with the 
interests of that common Christian faith represented by the 
Church universal? Those victims of State sovereignty, who 
\laid their traitorous bones beneath the wheels of the avenging 
chariot of our national loyalty, might teach the little sects of 
liberal Christianity what is in store for them, when they shall 
so far extend the title of their independence as to challenge 
the right of the Church universal to superior allegiance. 

The real question before the Unitarian Conference, at its 
three sessions, has been this: Are we inside or outside the 
Christian Church? Have we broken with Jesus Christ, as 
our Mediator and Saviour, or not? Conceal it, evade it, slip 
round it, or fill the air with the golden dust of sparkling 
charities and glittering generalities as we may, this is the 
real question; the question which is conscious of itself in the 
minds and hearts of the few who are in the habit of carefully 
defining their thoughts and feelings to themselves, and is 
dimly and unconsciously working in the minds and hearts 
of all the rest. 

There is one immense difficulty in getting this question 
before the Unitarian mind of this country. The influence of 
Puritanism and of Congregationalism, when re-inforced by 
transcendental philosophy, develops such a monstrous individ- 
ualism that the historic sense, or the institutional sense, — 
too strong and oppressive for personal or intellectual liberty 
in many old countries, — is reduced to a typhoidal weakness 
which threatens, if moral tonics are not rapidly applied, 
entire destruction of social and religious organic tissues. 
The nation nearly died a lustre ago, because the sense of 
nationality had slumbered and sunk under our State-right, 
county-right, town-right, private-right notions, until the feel- 
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ing of any thing awful and imperative in the State had 
wholly disappeared from our popular literature and current 
thinking. We had to write out that terrible truth of the 
State’s sanctity in the bloody ink of a half-million emptied 
lives, before the American people, blind with excess of light, 
could see that once world-acknowledged fact. The Church is 
now undergoing, in the eyes of the American people, the same 
crucifixion to which the State was lately exposed. Other 
parts of the country are merely hammering the nails; but it 
has been left to the unconscious, undesigning hand of dear 
New England to thrust in the spear. Any sense of the 
sacred reality and function of the Christian Church, languid 
even in the Episcopal body in England and America, and 
driven for protection to the tawdry arms of Ritualism, is at this 
present moment most feebly developed in the common mind 
of the American people, and may be said to be as near dead 
in New England, as any thing can be which is predestined to 
immortality. But although fore-gleams of a returning sense 
of'what the Christian Church is, shoot here and there through 
thoughtful minds, it is almost like talking a foreign language 
to speak of it even to New-England scholars, who usually 
think you are babbling about something which wears a 
straight-collared coat, or perhaps a purple vest, and lights 
its way with wax-candles, or turns its back in worship on 
the congregation. This is much like the ludicrous notion 
of the State, held even by conservatives before the war, 
who reverently thought it the exclusive property of the 
President and Cabinet, and very dependent on the wax in 
the Secretary of State’s office at Washington. That it lived 
in the blood and traditions of the people; that it was the 
underlying necessity of their social order; that it was not 
only an idea, but a feeling and a force which the more drawn 
on would the more develop its terrible resources ; that it was 
a mighty reality, a living power, and not a dead thought 
or respectable abstraction, — this we learned only after four 
years’ bloody fighting, if, indeed, it has been fully taught us 
yet. And so the Church, Christ’s personality, living in 


the spiritual blood and traditions of humanity, and organiz- 
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ing itself by an inward necessity to which the practical 
instincts and affections of the race cannot long continue 
stubborn or unpliable ; poor as, for reasons easily statable, 
it is, in the distinct appreciation of our age and country, — is 
irresistible in its claims to final attention; is a mighty self- 
vindicating force, sharing with the State the chief right to 
human loyalty, and destined to shape the American future 
with its benignant impulses and guidance. 

But how hard to make any modern mind, specially any 
merely Unitarian mind, stupidly lost to the meaning of symbols, 
and deaf to the voice of institutional realities, understand that, 
in speaking of the Christian Church, you do not mean the 
Catholic or the Episcopal or the Presbyterian or the Unitarian 
communions, but are thinking of that force and life which, 
originating in Christ, has flowed into all visible churches, 
and been itself most visible beneath and through their absurd 
or extravagant costumes,— the body of Christ draped in all 
sorts of provisional mantles! Is it said that-forces take care 
of themselves, and that such a Church can be safely left to 
vindicate its own rights and influence? Yes; and how with 
the State? Cannot that, too, be safely left to its own vindi- 
cation? And do you wish to join another half-million victims 
of its wrath, in illustration of its self-protecting powers? 
And doubtless the Church will take care of itself. But how? 
When the Christian consciousness and the sense of Christ in 
the Church shall have reached its lowest ebb; when purely 
original and individual notions of religion, the fruits of the 
native religious instinct, shall have asserted themselves in 
place of Christianity ; when men shall have no other faith in 
immortality than science teaches them, and no other love for 
worship than an impulsive or sentimental one; when the. 
great traditions of the resurrection and the ascension shall 
pass for neglected fables; when Christ’s body and blood shall 
have no power to do aught except disgust or amuse as gross 
superstitions, — memorials not of Him, but of the dark ages; 
when baptism shall be set beside table-tipping, only as far 
less credible than “ Planchette;” when Sunday reverts from 
the significance of the Lord’s day to its original heathen import, 
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and marriage becomes a purely civil contract, and sacred and 
secular are mingled in one great jumble of reformed feel- 
ing, — then we shall first begin to discover, if we are left to 
that dreadful blankness or chaos, what the Church has been 
in the past; what its sickness and seeming decease are to the 
age that is visited with a full experience of it; and then, 
with a furious storm of possible fanaticism, a rush of long- 
restrained emotions, with terrible religious wars between 
Catholics and Protestants, between believers and deniers, 
will come back that Church which has the keys of life and 
death, and which is sure to visit its holy indignation and 
wrath on the humanity that refuses to welcome it in peace- 
ful blessings, vital faith, and joyous hope. “O Jerusalem, 
Jerusalem ! how often would 1—and ye would not!” Are 
there not other Jerusalems to sit in desolation and mourning 
over their deafness to that holy voice, their treachery to that 
sacred Church ? 

The New-York Convention, by a very decided vote, and 
against a very earnest opposition, adopted the preamble,* 
affirming, by implication, that the churches there represented 
rested on the Lordship of Jesus Christ. No other dogma was 
put into the constitution. And then, to relieve our congre- 
gational independence, and the right of private judgment of 
all jealousies and fears of infringement, it proceeded to pass, 
not as a part of the constitution or by-laws, but as a resolu- 
tion repealable by a majority vote,.a declaration that the votes 
of the National Conference were to be regarded only as the 
voice of the majority, binding on individual churches only as 
far as they accepted them, and not holding individual mem- 





* Whereas the great opportunities and demands for Christian labor and conse- 
cration, at this time, increase our sense of the obligations of all disciples of the 
Lord Jesus Christ to prove their faith by self-denial, and by the devotion of their 
lives and possessions to the service of God and the building up of the kingdom of 
his Son, — 

Art. 1.— Therefore the Christian churches of the Unitarian faith, here 
assembled, unite themselves in a common body, to be known as the National 
Conference of Unitarian and other Christian Churches, to the end of energizing 
and stimulating the denomination with which they are connected to the largest 
exertions in the cause of Christian faith and work. 
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bers of the Conference to any greater constructive obligation 
than their own private views and private consciences made 
them able and willing to acknowledge. This resolution was 
designed to protect the conservative as well as the radical 
members of the body; for nobody could tell how soon the 
Conference might pass resolutions of a social, political, or 
even personal character, which would be objectionable to 
many in both extremes of the body. The resolution was 
regarded at the time, by some of the right wing, as a stultifi- 
cation of the whole force and meaning of the preamble, and a 
weak concession to the radical members. But it was really 
no such thing. The objection to it proceeded upon the 
hypothesis that the Conference was a body similar in its 
theory and powers to the national conferences or supreme 
assemblies of other religious denominations; whereas the 
Unitarian churches had attempted a wholly new thing, — per- 
haps impossible, but certainly worth trying; namely, to 
organize upon the simplest Christian dogmatic basis, with a 
reservation of all the rights of strict Congregationalism and 
the freedom of the private conscience. Both poles of the 
implied compact, when the Convention was originally called, 
were to be sacredly respected, — the pole of faith in Christ; 
the pole of Christian liberty for each church and each indi- 
vidual, Faith in Christ was to be affirmed as the faith of the 
National Conference. Individual churches and persons were 
to be thrown wholly on their own consciences and will in 
interpreting the preamble, and in assenting to or dissenting 
from the resolutions of the majority. In short, the union was 
to be amoral union. There was to be no compulsion in it. 
It was only a moral authority that could be asserted over the 
churches, not an ecclesiastical one; only a moral cohesion 
that could be secured, not an ecclesiastical unity. The Uni- 
tarian churches would not and ought not to bear that; and 
there never was any purpose or design in the inaugurators of 
the organizing movement to inflict it, or to bring it about by 
gradual measures. An honest and earnest wish was felt to 
consolidate the churches, including both extremes, in one 
general confession of Christian faith, in its largest, simplest, 
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and least fettering form, and in one working plan. This was 
effected, not without difficulty, not without serious dissent, 
not without provoking some self-exclusion of extreme men. 
But it was effected with an unexpected degree of unanimity, 
and with practical results which in two years had greatly 
increased the confidence and activity and cohesion of the 
body. Neither the simple declaration of Christian faith in 
the preamble, nor the private independence of the churches 
and the individual members, seemed in the least danger when 
the National Conference assembled at Syracuse, in October, 
1866, for its first regular session, its second real meeting. 

It was found, however, then, that there were serious and 
resolute malcontents on the left wing; and a solemn and 
affecting protest was there made by a few radical members 
against the oppressive and enslaving character and terms of 
the preamble. It then became very plain that the real diffi- 
culty lay in the fact that some few ministers in our body were 
not, in their own esteem at least, Christians in the most fair 
and honorable construction of the meaning of the preamble. 
They did not believe the Christian Church, or the discipleship 
of the Lord Jesus Christ, the essential things in the Christian 
religion; and they felt the constructive dishonesty or dis- 
honor to a sensitive spirit of belonging to a body which 
affirmed this in its fundamental law. They seemed deeply 
attached to the Christian Church provisionally, and as the best 
existing kind of working religious institution. They loved the 
Christian spirit and precepts, and, with exceptions, the whole 
character of Jesus Christ, be it fictitious or historical. They 
could call themselves Christians, in a certain sense, as Ramm- 
ohun Roy might have done, but would not. They felt that 
this was not the sense in which the preamble affirmed faith 
in the Lord Jesus Christ, and they tried to strike at least the 
“Lordship” out of the declaration. Those who had put it 
there knew what it meant for them, and knew that any thing 
less than it meant could not have their contented adherence, 
and that to abandon it would be to give up the whole basis of 
the union they were seeking to establish. It was a Christian 
union, a union of Christian churches, they were aiming to 
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bring about; not a union of good men, or men of the Chris- 
tian spirit, for general purposes of beneficence. It was to 
build up the Christian Church, after their idea of it; to in- 
crease Unitarian and other like churches, and by their means 
multiply Christian faith and obedience, that their hearts and 
minds were pledged; and to assent to the desire to strike out 
what to them was the very essence of faith and Christianity, 
and the corner-stone of the Church, would have been, in their 
eyes, simple suicide. They threw, therefore, the respon- 
sibility of working under the preamble and in the Confer- 
ence, with its understood basis, upon the few dissenters from 
its declaration. They felt it better and safer to risk their 
withdrawal, than to concede what would have compelled many 
of the projectors of the Conference to abandon the union; and, 
painful as the loss of worthy men, whose personal worth they 
knew, would have been, and has since proved, they could not 
In conscience, for reasons already fully stated, recede a, hair’s 
breadth from the full front of the preamble. The Conference 
sustained this determination ; and the Syracuse Convention left 
us, after adding “and other Christian ” * to our title, precisely 
where we were at the end of the first meeting in New York. 
Since then, a distinct withdrawal from the Conference, 
from the Christian Church and the Christian name, has been 
made by the manly and able metaphysician who led the oppo- 
sition to the preamble at Syracuse. Mr. Abbot alone seemed 
to know exactly where he was, and to have the courage to 
take the consequences of his conscientious conviction, that 
Christianity has no special authority, and Christ no special 
title to give his name to that universal system of religious 
philosophy with which he, or those, perhaps, who created 
him by their writings, have succeeded for eighteen centuries 
in getting him so strongly identified. He claims all that is good 
or true in Christianity for universal philosophy and religion, 
and announces the world his church, and truth his religion. 
Now, if logical consistency were the only or the best thing 
in the world, it would be necessary to encourage all who 





* National Conference of Unitarian and other Christian Churches. 
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accept or sympathize with Mr. Abbot’s opinions, to follow 
his example. But consistency, considering that we are frail 
and erring creatures, would destroy the human race the first 
moment it were universally adopted. It is better to be in- 
consistent in the practice of virtue, than consistent in the 
practice of vice; inconsistent in the encouragement of faith, 
than consistent in the cause of denial. We can have no 
better love for infidelity or atheism because of their con- 
sistency. Indeed, we far more truly love all their incon- 
sistencies; for these are on the instinctive side of faith and 
obedience. We do not, therefore, say to those whose logic 
might lead them to abandon our body because of its Chris- 
tian preamble, Follow your logic; we say rather, Follow your 
hearts; follow your experience; follow your earnest sympa- 
thies with a brotherhood that loves you, and which you love, 
and wait until conscience absolutely compels you to take a 
position outside the Church, and outside our broad and 
generous Christian communion, before you try that cold 
self-exile and roofless desert of denial and doubt. 

But we must press forward. The second (practically the 
third) session of the National Conference assembled in New 
York, Oct. 6, 1868. Although on principle— perhaps a 
mistaken one—it was determined not to proffer a general 
hospitality to the delegates, and although the churches had 
been recommended to defray the expenses of their delegates 
(hitherto usually left to their own private charges), there 
was an unexpectedly large representation. Not only was 
the number of delegates as large as ever before, but perhaps 
as many more volunteers from the churches came from all 
parts of the country to attend the meetings. For the im- 
portant measure at Syracuse, besides the discussion of the 
preamble and its resettlement for the time upon the original 
basis, had been the distribution of the churches into local 
conferences; a plan which had so usefully and wonderfully 
succeeded in communicating to the parts of one body the 
motion of the whole, that no two years in the life of the 
Unitarian denomination was ever so rich in spontaneous 
movements, in systematic work, or in co-operative labor. 
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It was this experience of renewed life which compelled 
the churches to testify their confidence in the re-organization 
of the Unitarian body, and,.under peculiar disadvantages, to 
see themselves fully represented in the National Conference. 
In character, as in numbers, it was felt that the denomination 
had never seen an assembly of greater weight; and from the 
first moment to the last, there was increasing evidence of earn- 
estness, business-directness, compactness of statement, and 
good temper, — with a sense of something greater than the 
private will or the unguided impulses of human hearts presiding 
over and moving through that affecting and memorable Con- 
vention. The local conferences had developed a business 
capacity, a habit of parliamentary order, a skill in drawing up 
reports, and a facility in extempore utterance, which was mar- 
vellous to those who compared this Convention with those 
which preceded it. There was, too, such an unforced consent 
in the general working plans, such an increased tendency to 
method, such a grasp of practical difficulties, and readiness 
to deal with them on their merits, without too much regard 
to old ways, that nobody could doubt that the advantages of 
organization were recommending themselves in the best 
of ways, through practical experience of their benefits, to 
all portions of the Unitarian body. Never in so short a time 
had a religious denomination shaken off so considerably its 
chronic individualism and jealousy of co-operative work, its 
hatred of method, its faithlessness in its own mission and 
opportunities. Its business, multiform and manifold as it 
was, was none of it neglected; and we should here delight. 
to recount the whole story of its debates, and its conclusions 
respecting the local conferences, theatre-preaching, theological 
schools, co-operation with the African Methodist Church in 
the South, the raising of money for denominational ends, the 
relations of our body to Home and to Foreign Liberal Chris- 
tianity in other churches, the diffusion, of our literature, 
and the establishment of a new Theological Review or 
Monthly. But we have set ourselves mainly to the considera- 
tion of the theological issue that has run through the three 
sessions of the National Convention, and we hasten, therefore, 
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to record the action of that body in its late session upon 
this critical point. 

On Thursday morning, after full notice, and by general 
consent, and because private letters and communications to 
members of the Council had shown the necessity of assign- 
ing some dignified and roomy space to this discussion, the 
question (in effect) on the preamble was brought forward. 
Private conferences among the radicals had satisfied them of 
the hopelessness of getting any change or modification in the 
terms of the preamble itself; and it is bare justice to them 
to say that they did not attempt it. They contented them- 
selves with bringing in what doubtless seemed to the major- 
ity of the Conference a very harmless resolution; and they 
brought it in not by one of themselves, but by a “ broad 
churchman,” Dr. J. F. Clarke, who was able to give it great 
weight by his known or supposed sympathy with the Chris- 
tology of the preamble. This resolution,—we shall quote 
it presently,— with the exception of the last twenty-one 
words, is the identical resolution introduced into the original 
Convention at New York, to secure congregational liberty 
and personal freedom, and strangely omitted in the official 
‘Report of the Second Meeting;” but then it was passed 
only as an ordinary part of the proceedings, —a mere reso- 
lution which could at any time be rescinded by a majority 
vote. It was the object of the radicals to get it transferred 
to the constitution, and made a part of the organic law, 
where not only increased dignity and emphasis would attend 
it, but where it would require a two-thirds vote to remove or 
to change it. They were clearly right in this purpose; and 
those who originally introduced it from the conservative side 
could least of all object to making formally important and 
emphatic, and as nearly organic as possible, what they had 
proposed in good faith, and voted on by resolution, as an 
article of peace aud comity, and, above all, of fidelity, to 
Christian Unitarian liberty. Doubtless, objections existed 
in a few minds to the original “resolution,” and still more 
strongly, of course, to its being exalted into the constitution. 


Twelve votes were cast against it on ‘its final passage. But 
VOL. LXXXV.— NEW SERIES, VOL. VI. NO. III. 29 
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those who objected to it originally and finally, were persons 
who never much believed it possible or desirable for the 
wings of our body to move together, and on that account 
never gave a very hearty support to the National Conference. 
The vast majority believed the union possible and essential, 
and wished to make it possible for the extremes in our 
denomination to meet together, if so be faith in and with 
the Master and the Church could be kept; and they desired 
to make the article of freedom in this resolution as conspicu- 
ous and binding as the article of faith. No objection was 
made to this by those who had insurmountable objections to 
Mr. Clarke’s complete resolution. That resolution ran thus 
and was proposed as the 9th article of the Constitution : — 


Art. 9. To secure the largest unity of the Spirit and the widest practi- 
cal co-operation, it is hereby declared that all expressions in this Preamble 
and Constitution are expressions only of the majority of the Conference, 
committing in no degree those who object to them, and depending for their 
effect upon the consent they command on their own merits from the churches 
here represented or belonging within the circle of our fellowship. And 
that we heartily welcome to that fellowship all who desire to work with us 
in advancing the Kingdom of God. 


There was no important dispute about the first seventy 
words of this article. Thus much of it was finally passed by 
a vote of three hundred and twenty-six to twelve. The 
whole debate turned upon the acceptance or rejection of the 
last clause, — “and that we heartily welcome to that fellow- 
ship” (that is, into the National Conference of Unitarian and 
other Christian Churches) “all who desire to work with us 
in advancing the kingdom of God.” The majority of the 
Conference saw nothing objectionable, for they saw nothing 
different, in these few innocent and beautiful words, from 
what they saw either in the preamble itself or the original 
resolution already passed. “The kingdom of God” is, in 
most minds and ears, identical with “the kingdom of his 
Son.” Those who would work for one would be commonly 
supposed to be just as ready to work for the other. And if 
the amendment had had no peculiar significance given to it 
by the great historic antecedents and debates of the National 
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Conference ; had it not been known and felt, by those most 
concerned for the Christian soundness of our organization, 
that its passage involved the actual surrender of what the 
framers of the Conference had for two sessions fought ear- 
nestly to securg to the Conference, —i.e., its unquestioned 
anchorage as a Christian body,—it might, it would, have 
passed as a harmless flourish of Christian fine feeling and 
universal sympathy! But it must have been felt and known 
by its mover, and by all those behind him, to have no such 
indifferent character. It must have been intended to say, 
that the National Conference of Christian and other churches 
invited into their Christian fellowship any and all persons, 
Christian in faith or profession, or not, who desired to work 
with it in advancing the kingdom of God. Well! why not? 
Cannot Christians work with Buddhists, Mahometans, Jews, 
infidels, in building up the kingdom of God? Certainly ; 
and we do work with them when we send missionaries to 
heathen countries, or unite in philanthropic undertakings. 
We were engaged in the last war, as we fondly thought, in 
building up the kingdom of God, when so many of our min- 
isters and brave laymen joined the national army, in which 
Jews and infidels and heathen (for some thousand Indian 
savages were in that war) and Chinamen, and doubtless Ma- 
hometans and Buddhists too, not to speak of profane, lewd, 
wicked, and abominable men, were engaged (some, notwith- 
standing, still of patriotic instincts) in building, better than 
they knew, the kingdom of God. Nobody thought himself 
contaminated by any such fellowship, any more than by 
belonging to the human race, so large a part of which is 
yet unchristian. We work every day with the greatest 
readiness, for good purposes, with people into whose charac- 
ter and motives we do not inquire. 

And if the Conference wishes really to air its liberality and 
to take that broad and noble ground which some seemed to 
fancy was presented in this resolution, we can only say that 
it does not begin to meet the case. Why welcome to our 
fellowship only those who desire to work with us in advan- 
cing the kingdom of God? Are there not plenty of worthy 
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people who know and care nothing about the kingdom of God; 
who attach no meaning to that language; who do not even 
believe there is any God; but who, nevertheless, love good- 
ness? and do we not owe also our fellowship ? And then 
how much more important it is to give our society and fel- 
lowship to those who do noé¢ desire to build up the kingdom 
of God; to those abandoned wretches who need so much 
more the sympathy and society and converting power of 
the good and the believing! Blush for your narrowness 
when you look at the reproving spirit of charity exhibited 
by the excellent Orthodox Missionaries of the Five Points, in 
opening their prayer-meetings in the house and with the as- 
sistance of “the wickedest man in New York.” Should Mr. 
John Allen, now reputedly relapsed from grace, wish to enter 
our Conference, under the spirit, if not the terms, of the pro- 
posed amendment, and bring all his late dancing-girls with 
him, we do not see how those who proposed the resolution 
could object. For are we going to make ourselves the judges 
of motives and desires, and to set up a Pharasaic exclusiveness 
in our liberal order? 

The truth is, it was not any objection, on the part of Chris- 
. tian believers, to working with Jews, infidels, or Mahometans, 
or with the worst people, when time, place, and opportunity 
served, that raised the opposition to the amendment. It was 
simply an objection to working with them in this particular 
organization, and for the special ends of this organization. 
The organization was intended to be one of Christian churches 
and for the ends only for which Christian churches can work 
together. That is, this was the idea of some, or many, or 
most, as it may prove; and this was so much the idea of these, 
be it more or less, that they wanted this organization for that 
purpose only; believing that, for any more general purposes 
of universal religion and general philanthropy, they could 
easily find far. better, older, and more practical fellowships. 
But the feeling of others was distinctly this: “We wish to 
ignore, deny, or diminish the emphasis you put upon a dis- 
tinctive Christian organization. We wish to make you say 
constructively and indirectly from your own Christian plat- 
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form, that that platform is practically none other than the 
platform of universal religion and universal philanthropy. 
We wish to get your Christian shelter for tendencies to theism, 
and anti-Christian speculations, philosophic, scientific, and 
practical. We wish this for no selfish or mean reason, but 
_because we believe it to be best for the Unitarian body, near- 
est to truth, and most favorable to virtue and to the precepts 
and principles even of the Christian religion. But we wish 
it anyhow, and will force you to it if we can, by cries of im- 
perilled liberty, and complaints of persecution.” 

It was because the amendment was felt to contain this 
challenge and this animus, that it was strenuously opposed. 
It was not because the Conference had great need to fear that 
its wishes and objects would hereafter be practically swamped 
in a rush of candidates such as Rev. Mr. Mayo so forcibly and 
well described, — raw recruits, who might, under the amend- 
ment, come in and vote us out of our own officers and name 
and constitution. For, doubtless, we have a moral fence 
about us stronger than any resolution can build, which will 
stand when all resolutions fall ; a fence that will exclude the 
kind of people he referred to. The danger is far greater 
than this. It is the danger of being swamped not in votes of 
new unchristian constituents, but in the destructive laxities 
of opinion our own votes declare; swamped in a fen of the 
very ideas which, fair and firm to look upon, are as bottomless 
_as a grass-grown marsh, and as perilous to him who trusts 
them; ideas which have had their opportunities for ages, and 
showed their inability to organize any vital order for goodness 
or humanity, and which never yet exhibited any power to bless 
and uphold masses of human souls, except in the form of or- 
ganic Christianity. Science, discovering more clearly and 
dwelling on the chemical ingredients that enter into the hu. 
man body and brain, has been recently, with proud hopes of 

the result, extracting the phosphates, and seeking to nourish 
the sick and re-inforce the weak with chemical food. But it 
so often forgets the distinction between vital dynamics and 


mere chemical analysis, and so often leaves out the element of 
29* 
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vitalizing power in its conclusions, that it now begins to be 
suspected that much of its most carefully prepared chemical 
food is little better than poison. Calcine the beef-bone into 
which the mystery of animal life has organized phosphorus, 
and extract that element, and you get an active and virulent 
poison. Boil that bone, and you get the phosphorus in its 
organic form; and it makes a wholesome ingredient in your 
soup. No one can tell exactly what the difference is between 
the phosphorus organized or unorganized; but it is all the 
difference between food and poison. Take away the vital 
principle from an organized human frame, and you have 
straightway death and corruption. 

Jesus Christ organized the eternal and universal principles 
of all religion in his wonderful personality. They gained 
their first full power to meet the wants of human souls, by 
that mysterious change and sublimation. They became thus 
not mere ideas or abstract principles, but ideal forces, organic 
forces; and some of us are now trying to calcine Christianity 
and get its essence out of its organism, in the vain impression 
that when we succeed we shall throw away merely a bone and 
get a concentrated nutriment. Let us see to it that we do not 
get a poison out of our philosophic crucible. 

If the Unitarian body means to give up Jesus Christ as the 
head of its faith and its Church, it has only to discuss the pre- 
amble in afew more conferences, and propose amendments 
like Mr. Clarke’s, and have them supported by Mr. Hale and 
Mr. Collyer, and passed in the real mind and heart of the Con- 
vention, even though just formally escaped as matters of 
record by tender deference to personal influence, or by 
friendly concession. Itis not what is voted, but what is meant, 
that ruins a religious body. It is our sad conviction that 
rationalistic and semi-Christian or anti-Christian proclivities — 
and opinions prevail in our body much more extensively than 
is confessed, or even known; and that they require kind, ten- 
der, serious, but also positive, frank, and vigorous, opposition. 
If they cannot be checked by this process, the body cannot 
long hold together. We fully believe that if well understood, 
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clearly faced, and thoughtfully considered, these semi-Chris- 
tian or unchristian ideas would not be welcomed, approved, or 
accepted. To make them better understood ought to be the 


painstaking effort of all believers in the Gospel and Church 
of Jesus Christ. 





Art. VI.— REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


THEOLOGY. 


Dr. Manan’s design was excellent.* So also is the basis which 
he has taken for his groundwork, —the validity of the human intelli- 
gence as a faculty of world knowledge, as established by the direct 
and immediate testimony of consciousness. From this basis, by a 
strictly demonstrative argument, as he claims, he establishes the truth 
of Theism. Materialism and Idealism, he maintains, are grounded 
upon pure and unsupported assumptions, especially the one com- 
mon assumption, for which there is no valid ground at all, that 
underneath all phenomena, both of spirit and matter, there exists 
only one and the same substance, of whose necessary activity all 
phenomena are the self-necessitated evolutions. In opposition to 
this assumption, Dr. Mahan maintains that our knowledge of 
matter and spirit as distinct and separate entities, the former as 
having real extension and form, the latter as possessed of the powers 
of thought, feeling, and voluntary determination, is given in conscious- 
ness as exclusively presentative or immediate knowledge; and that 
therefore mind and matter must be taken, for the basis of all our de- 
ductions, as separate, distinct, and known entities, having the real 
qualities referred to. This conclusion, he maintains, cannot be de- 
nied without denying the validity of the testimony of consciousness, 
making our intelligence a lie. Next it is shown that facts of order 
having an existence in time, suppose a cause out of and above nature ; 
and that the facts of order in nature have had a beginning in time. 
Moreover, it is shown that the order of events in nature has been from 
time to time changed, and that parts of given series are arranged in 





* The Science of Natural Theology ; or, God the Unconditioned Cause, and 
God the Infinite and Perfect, as Revealed in Creation. By Rey. Asa Manan, 
D.D. Boston: Published by Henry Hoyt, 1867. 
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forms which can by no possibility be accounted for by a reference to 
natural law. These facts, it is undeniable, also necessarily imply the 
existence of a cause out of and above nature, and no inhering law of 
nature, as their ultimate cause. Thus it is shown that a first cause, 
eternal, immutable, and of adequate efficiency for the work of crea- 
tion, does exist. By the same argument, but more especially by the 
argument that the laws, adaptations, demands, and necessary ideas of 
our mental and moral nature are “ correlative to what is real in the 
Creator, and not what is unreal,” he proves that this first cause is 
a free, self-conscious personality, and finally is infinite and perfect. 

This argument Dr. Mahan claims to be entirely @ posteriori, and 
the one sole valid line of proof. He denies the existence of any @ 
priort proof of the existence of God, and denies also the validity of 
Paley’s argument from design. Dr. Mahan’s method of proof is, 
indeed, very strong, is perhaps stronger than any other one line. But 
it is not as exclusively @ posterior: as he claims, and we do not think 
he makes out his case against the argument from design. One of his 
chief arguments for the infinity and perfection of God—viz., the 
argument that the idea of Him as such is a first truth, a necessary 
conception of universal mind; and that the idea could not be thus 
necessary and universal unless it accorded with the reality —is almost 
identical with one of the proofs commonly called @ priori. Compare 
it, for example, with the @ prior: proof as given by Hickock. It is 
true, it is not wholly @ priort; it is partly @ posteriori ; viz., in its 
appeal to the fact of such a necessary and universal conception of 
God existing among men. But neither is the argument from creation 
in time wholly @ posterior: ; that is, wholly grounded on evidence. 
That also is @ priori in its major premise, that every change in phe- 
nomena must have a cause. 

To the argument from design, the objection is made that ‘it is 
assumed that facts of order do not and cannot exist unless they are 
produced by some cause, and that an intelligent one. Now, in the 
divine mind,” says Dr. Mahan, “order or facts of order do exist 
without a cause. If order may exist in mind without a cause, for 
aught that we do or can know to the contrary, it may exist in matter 
or any real substance without a cause.” This objection, first brought 
forward, we believe, by O. A. Brownson, in his novel of ‘* Charles 
Elwood,” is a fallacy founded upon an ambiguity in the word “ order ” 
which should not have escaped one who prides himself so much upon 
the severity of his logic as Professor Mahan does. Although there 
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may be said to be order in God, as a principle or mode of action of 
his mind, yet it is not properly supposable, much less is it to be set 
down as an established fact, that there is order in the mind of God in 
the sense in which order is used in the argument from design ; viz., 
in the sense of an adaptation of means to.ends, an arrangement of 
parts to accomplish an intelligent purpose, or such an arrangement 
of parts as is in accordance with the action of an intelligent mind. 
For by the very conception of mind, of spirit, it is not composed of 
parts. Dr. Mahan, moreover, objects to the argument from design, 
that the major premise, the @ priori element, ought always to be in- 
disputable, and the doubt, if any, to be in relation to the minor pre- 
mise, the question of fact, which can be settled by an appeal to facts. 
Now, in the argument from design, the major premise — viz., that 
adaptation of means to ends, or (as he chooses to state it, weakening 
thereby materially, we think, the strength of the argument by the 
change in the form of statement) facts of order, imply intelligence — is 
denied by many antitheists, and is not indisputable. His own argu- 
ment, he claims, is not open to this objection, but its major premise 
— viz., that facts of order beginning in time suppose a cause out of 
and above nature — is universally admitted and indisputable. But an 
acquaintance with the English and French philosophy of the last ten 
years would have shown him that this had been denied as well as the 
major premise to the design argument. Dr. Mahan is, indeed, most 
strangely ignorant, or else most unwarrantably ignores pretty nearly 
all the philosophy or science of the last ten years. The names and 
the peculiar views of such men as Mill, Bain, Comte, Biichner, Molle- 
schott, McCosh, &c., in philosophy, and of Darwin, Huxley, Lyell, 
&c., in science, nowhere are found alluded to in the body of the work. 

He says, for example (p. 56), ‘* We know of no philosopher of any 
standing who maintains the validity of the fundamental principles of 
the philosophy of Locke; to wit, that the elements of all ideas and 
of all forms of knowledge existing in the human mind were originally 
derived from one source exclusively, experience, or external and inter- 
nal perception.” Are not Mr. Mill and Mr. Bain philosophers of any 
standing; or did Dr. Mahan not know of their existence ? 

Again (p. 129), it is asserted that ‘‘ the history of the world, since 
the origin of the human race, presents us with not a solitary fact in- 
dicating the remotest tendency on the part of any one species of ani- 
mals or plants towards a transmutation into a different or opposite 
species ;” and again (p. 152), ‘* The dogma of transmutation now stands 
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among the exploded errors of the past.” The most charitable judg- 
ment that can be made in regard to the exhibition of such ignorance 
or ignoring of the facts which Darwin has collected, and the fact that 
the theory of development which goes now by his name (which Dr. 
Mahan, by the way, always calls the Lamarckian theory), has been 
adopted as a probable theory by half the scientific world, including 
such men as Lyell, Huxley, Professors Peirce, Gray, &c., — the most 
charitable judgment, we say, which we can make in regard to such 
ignorance or ignoring as this, is that the book was published without 
revision, just as it was written ten or twelve years ago, for College 
Lectures. This philosophical and scientific ‘ behind-the-times” is 
the chief fault of the book, and it is a capital one. A manual of 
natural theology needs to be abreast of the latest thought and dis- 
coveries as much as a manual of geology. 

It is, as we have said, a fundamental position of our author that 
we have an immediate presentative knowledge of matter as well as of 
mind; that we know matter as it is in itself. If this is not so, we 
are told, on almost every other page, we must impeach the integrity of 
consciousness itself, we must make the testimony of consciousness a 
lie. But when one set of faculties, such as the reasoning faculties, 
tests the apparent testimony of another set of faculties, such as the 
perceptive faculties, is the result a contradiction of the testimony of 
consciousness, or not rather the corrected and true testimony of con- 
sciousness? The true testimony of consciousness is, at least, as 
likely to be found in the deliberate judgment of the thoughtful and 
reflective, as in the hastily formed and unsifted beliefs and convictions 
of the unreflecting many. That the testimony of consciousness in its 
pure and original state is to be accepted as decisive, needs no argu- 
ment and little repetition. The question is as to what is the pure and 
unalloyed testimony of consciousness in regard to our cognition of 
matter. In the face of the fact that almost all the great names in 
philosophy, as Sir William Hamilton himself admitted, are ranged 
against the doctrine of the immediate, presentative cognition of mat- 
ter, to assume, nevertheless, that this is the undeniable testimony of 
consciousness, is to make an assumption hardly warrantable, at least 
when made as it is, without discussion, assignment of reasons or qual- 
ification by explanations. 

If we do not know matter immediately, as it is in itself, Dr. Mahan 
repeatedly asserts, we cannot prove the truth of Natural Theism. 
The truth of the latter, he says, depends on the truth of the former. 
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Such a declaration seems to us an altogether gratuitous piece of as- 
sistance to the cause of antitheism, an admission altogether unneces- 
sary, and altogether too dangerous to make. We do not see how, 
supposing our knowledge of matter to be purely phenomenal and rel- 
ative, there is any the less necessity for an external intelligent cause 
to account for the changes in the phenomena of matter and for the 
orderly and serviceable arrangement of those phenomena, than if we 
knew the very essence of matter. The only changes and arrange- 
ments of matter on which the argument hinges are its phenomenal 
ones, and those of its essence or of matter in itself. 

Whatever criticism may be passed upon our author’s thought, no 
one can deny his style to be severely logical. A little less rigidity in 
this respect, and also a little less of dogmatic assertion and of lengthy 
repetition, would not have weakened his argument, and might have 
made it, perhaps, less wearisome and more influential with the gen- 
eral reader. When a writer is continually saying that those who do 
not agree with him deny that which is absolutely indisputable, make 
our consciousness a lie, God a deceiver, reason a liar from the begin- 
ning, are themselves philosophical mountebanks, don’t believe their 
own doctrines, could not be such infinite fools as to do so, &e., &c., 
he is apt to damage his cause with his reader by giving him the im- 


pression that he is not treating his subject as an impartial judge, but 
only as an official partisan. J. T. B. 


Mr. Sxerats, in his history of the free churches of England, * has 
brought together in a flowing and readable narrative a great amount 
of curious and valuable information about the various sects of the 
‘¢ dissenters.” None are neglected, and the more insignificant have 
their full share of attention. The Sandemanians and the Sweden- 
borgians appear in their proper place. The account of the rise and 
progress of Unitarian opinions, and of the Unitarian sect, is especially 
satisfactory ; and full justice is done to the honored teachers of this 
heresy. Mr. Skeats is probably “‘ Evangelical” in his creed; yet no 
liberal could write more fairly in his sketch of the services which the 
Socinian party rendered in England to the cause of free thought and 
sound theological learning. He admits the Unitarianism of Locke, 
and the defection of Watts from the popular faith about the Trinity. 





* A History of the Free Churches of England, from a.p. 1668, to a.p. 1861. 
By Hersert 8. Sxeats. London: Arthur Miall, 1868. 8vo, pp. xvi., 638. 
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Priestley, persecuted for his bold speech, has the warm sympathy 
of this defender. Belsham, Toulmin, Lardner, and Lindsey are 
praised. 

Equally fair is the account in Mr. Skeats’s work of the Methodists, 
and their first preachers. According to Mr. Skeats, John Wesley 
was the model *“* High Churchman” of his time, and ‘his call to 
Georgia to be a missionary among the Indians probably saved him 
from becoming the leader of a ‘ Ritualistic’ party in the eighteenth 
century.” He differs, however, from most writers on Methodism in 
his estimate of the temper and character of Whitefield. He seems 
to take Whitefield’s side in his controversy with Wesley, and ventures 
the rather remarkable statement that ‘‘ there was no intolerance in 
Whitefield’s disposition,” and that, ‘‘ of the two men, he had by far 
the finer human nature.” An opposite opinion certainly prevails ; and 
the eulogists of Whitefield’s eloquence have been obliged to allow that 
he was often harsh, hasty, and unjust in his denunciations. 

Robert Hall is one of Mr. Skeats’s heroes. He ranks this Baptist 
divine, as a writer and speaker, above the great Parliamentary 
orators of England, Fox and Burke. John Foster he criticises while 
he praises, and sets forth the weak points in his morbid temper. 
George the Third he abominates, and his characterization of this 
bad king is in his most savage manner :— 


“ George III., if he escaped some of the vices, inherited, unfortunately, 
none of the virtues, of his grandfather. His political position was secure ; 
and, so far as English parties were concerned, he had nothing to do but 
to hand it down in undisturbed safety to his children and his children’s chil- 
dren. The Jacobites had cast their last die, they had lost all hope of 
changing the succession to the Crown; but the spirit of Jacobitism yet re- 
mained. Instead, however, of making a party, they adopted a wiser course : 
they allied themselves to the extreme section of the Tories. In George 
III. they found a man after their own heart. Ignorant, in consequence of the 
shameful manner in which he had been educated, to almost the last degree: 
bigoted and prejudiced as a sacerdotal priest ; more obstinate than a mule, 
and more jealous of his prerogative than a workhouse official, he was born 
and bred to favor a High Tory and High Church system of government. His 
one governing principle was the governing principle of all weak and obsti- 
nate men who have no natural moral force. ‘I will be master,’ was his self- 
assumed motto; and any one who would let him be master was sure of his 
favor and patronage. Notwithstanding an early moral failing, he had, and . 
sustained, a good domestic character, the character of a respectable plough- 
man. He would have made a good overseer of the poor in his time, when 
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that office was executed somewhat after the manner of a slave-driver. But 


by disposition, intellect, and education, he was the least fitted for a king, of 
almost any man who ever sat on a throne.” CG. wt. B. 


In ‘“* The Pupils of St. John the Divine,” the author of ‘*‘ The Heir 
of Redcliffe” has entered on a new field, and addressed herself to the 
soberer class of readers, not with entire success.* As Sunday read- 
ing, it rises as far above that poverty-stricken class of good books 
in inward spirit as in outward dress. As intended to bridge over in 
the popular mind the gap between the Book of Acts and modern 
church history, it would have been more gratefully received if it had 
been more Scriptural in its statements, more modest in its judgments, 
and more catholic in its tone. But the point-blank assertion, that the 
bishops of Asia Minor besought St. John to record in a fourth gospel 
the tokens of present Godhead, and set forth the Lord Jesus in his 
divine glory, contrasts strangely with the Evangelist’s own declara- 
tion that he wrote in order to have people ‘ believe that Jesus is the 
Christ the Son of God.” Again, Miss Yonge substitutes for the 
simple teaching of Scripture the unfounded pretences of sectarian 
theologians, when she says of his second epistle, that it was written 
to assure the elect lady “that the only safe test of a teacher was his 
acknowledging the Godhood and manhood of the Lord Jesus Christ ; ” 
when the exact words of the apostle are, that the deceiver was he 
who did not ‘** confess that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh”! Care- 
less statements may be pardoned a professional novelist ; the wholesale 
assumption of tradition might be expected in one who disclaims learn- 
ing; but it is out-heroding Herod to ascribe to St. John motives which 
he himself disclaims, as well as opinions utterly unlike his own. We 
are grieved, too, that while Miss Yonge does not turn to much account 
the strongest of all the traditions of the apostle, — his charge of per- 
petual love, — she puts faith in the legend of his fleeing from the bath 
when a heretic entered, lest he should be crushed; and she even 
ventures to assert that the apostle took no part in the early missions 
of the Church, because of his ‘care of the Blessed Virgin ;” that 
when he officiated, it was robed like a priest of the old sanctuary, with 
a fair mitre on his head, and a plate of gold over his brow. Really 





* The Pupils of St. John the Divine. By the author of “‘ The Heir of Redcliffe.” 
London: Macmillan & Co. 
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the best thing in the book is this quotation from a translated ancient 


Latin hymn : — 
“ As in death he hung, 
His mantle soft on thee he flung 
Of filial love, and named thee son; 
When now that earthly tie was done 
To thy tried faith and spotless years 
Consigned his Virgin Mother’s tears.” F. W. H. 


HISTORY. 


Ir is no discredit to Mr. Kinglake to say that the world moves 
faster than he. The task which he assumed some twelve years ago, 
of writing down the history of the stupidest of modern wars,* is, as 
yet, hardly more than begun; and yet nothing but the extreme and 
uncommon merit of the writer prevents his new volumes from being 
received with almost absolute indifference. His first two volumes 
appeared rather more than five years ago; and whoever remembers 
the warmth of their reception in England will hardly fail to be struck 
with the slight notice which is bestowed on their successors of the 
present season. Mr. Kinglake is vivid and brilliant, but the events 
of the past five years have been more so; and in the presence of such 
a majestic contemporaneous history, no amount of literary ability can 
more than partially revive men’s interest in a forgotten war, so aim- 
less, so fruitless, so crowded with military blunders, and so utterly 
devoid of any semblance of moral purpose or dignity on either side, 
as the war in the Crimea. 

Still, as we have above hinted, the want of interest in the subject 
is at least partially compensated by the spirit and power of the nar- 
rative. Nothing can be better than the literary execution of these 
last two volumes. The faults of style which so marred the earlier 
portions of the work have here well-nigh disappeared ; and the story 
is told with a quiet yet animated simplicity, which, though the 
descriptions are everywhere extremely diffuse, prevents their ever 
becoming tedious. 

The peculiarities of the first volumes are brought to our mind by 
the frequent use of such out-of-the-way words as, abstention, sufficing, 
dominion, ascendant, and the like, and by an inveterate habit of going 
by the longest way round, in any case of characterization. Thus, in 





* History of the Invasion of the Crimea. By ALExanDER WILiiam Kineo- 
LAKE. Vols. III. and IV. London, 1868. 
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the picture of Lord Cardigan, Mr. Kinglake wishes to say that he 
was an uncommonly selfish man, and employs, in doing so, the fol- 
lowing words: ‘‘ He had been so constituted by nature, or so formed 
by the watchful care which is sometimes bestowed upon an only son, 
as to have a habit of attending to the desires and the interests of self 
with a curious exactitude.” 

But the stilted and romantic exaggeration of the earlier style is 
quite gone. We hear nothing in these volumes of the ‘- Great Eltchi” 
with his “‘ tight, merciless lips ;” nothing of General Aircy’s “‘ eager, 
swooping crest,” nothing of the advantage to a general of being near- 
sighted. The change from the occasional grotesqueness of the earlier 
style to the sobriety of the later is very marked. 

Probably no historical work was ever written under more favorable 
circumstances than those which have, from the first, surrounded Mr. 
Kinglake ; and the balancing advantages and disadvantages of con- 
temporary history-making had never fuller illustration. One may be 
at a loss to imagine the condition of the author’s mind after a succes- 
sion of interviews with Todleben, Canrobert, Lord Lucan, Lord Car- 
digan, and the rest, all pouring into his patient ear the more or less 
episodical information of which they were possessed. But the result 
appears to have been entirely fortunate. An unexampled fulness of 
detailed knowledge in regard to every part of the campaign on both 
sides, is used with an apparently absolute freedom from partiality or 
prejudice. Indeed, we are disposed to say that Mr. Kinglake’s fair- 
ness and frankness are among his most remarkable qualities. His 
enthusiastic praise of Korniloff and Todleben is really engaging. He 
detests the Alliance most cordially, and yet is ever ready to acknowl- 
edge the loyalty and gallantry of Canrobert and Hamelin, and can 
speak with generous admiration of the timely charge of the French 
cavalry under D’Allonville in aid of the Light Brigade. He is far 
from having a high opinion of the qualities of Lord Cardigan, either 
as a soldier or as a man; but he defends him with earnestness against 
the damaging charges which were brought against him during the 
famous controversy in regard to his leadership at Balaclava. But 
this frankness is two-edged ; and the impartiality which permits him 
to admire the devotion of the defenders of Sebastopol, renders him, 
at the same time, merciless towards the fatuity of the home govern- 
‘ment, and the recklessness or incapacity of the English generals. In 
his description of the manner in which the report of+the battle of the 
Alma was received in London, and his commentary on the choice of 
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the peace service-men for cavalry commanders, we recognize the 
same pen which gave us, in the first volume, the picture of the 
British Cabinet fast asleep at Richmond during the reading of 
the despatch of the Duke of Newcastle, ordering the invasion of 
the Crimea. 

The only instance that we have remarked of a failure of this con- 
scientious impartiality is the author’s treatment of Lord Raglan. 
Mr. Kinglake’s intimate relations with this general during the cam- 
paign, and the important assistance rendered him by Lady Raglan, 
after the war, in placing in his hands the whole mass of her ‘late 
husband’s papers, perhaps make it impossible to speak of him in terms 
of criticism. Mr. Kinglake, accordingly, tries hard to admire him ; 
but, with ail his amiable efforts, is hardly able to make him appear 
other than as a sort of military Turveydrop,—a master of military 
deportment. We are led lightly over his repeated instances of gen- 
tlemanly stupidity, such as his refusal to believe, or even to notice, the 
intelligence of the Russian advance on Balaclava just before the battle ; 
‘his anxious regard for the personal dignity of the officer and the 
gentleman,” which made it impossible for him to question the tipsy 
Russian captain made prisoner at Mackenzie’s Farm; his constant 
and weak subserviency to the obstinacy, first of St. Arnand, and then 
of Canrobert, and his unheard-of genius for getting into the wrong 
places and narrowly escaping capture or destruction. But, indeed, 
these traits were characteristic of the whole campaign against Sebas- 
topol. Mr. Kinglake sets down four lost occasions within as many 
weeks ; and there seems little doubt that the list might have been in- 
definitely multiplied, had not the marvellous energy of Korniloff and 
Todleben, and the devotion of their garrison, put the great fortress at 
length beyond the possibility of easy capture. 

But it would seem as if the Allies lived by the forbearance of the 
Russians. Can anybody say, to this day, why their army was allowed 
for a whole year to pursue.its preparations for assault, when the whole 
immense army of the Russian Empire, consisting, it may be presumed, 
of seven or eight hundred thousand men, was at liberty to act against 
them? Mr. Kinglake will, perhaps, clear up this point when he comes 
to his summing up; but if we can predict his future progress by the 
light of the past, we shall have to wait for a generation longer before 
reaching the solution. His fourth volume only carries the story to 
the 25th of October, six weeks from the landing on the shores of the 
Crimea; and to reach the death of Lord Raglan in the following 
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June, would require, at the same rate of progress, somewhere from 
twenty to twenty-four volumes more. 

This work is reprinted by the Messrs. Harper, in what is avowedly 
a cheap edition; but there is nothing in the price which excuses the 
exceeding parsimony of the book. The maps in particular, on which 
so much of the comfort of using the book depends, and which in the 
English edition are large, clear, and printed in colors, in the Amer- 
ican reprint are a disgrace to the publishers. The scale is reduced one- 
half, the lettering generally well-nigh illegible, and the whole effect 
slovenly in the extreme. Such books are a vigorous argument in 
favor of an international copyright. Cc. A. C. 








GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVELS. 























THE veteran author and renowned missionary, William Ellis, in 
revisiting Madagascar to explain the objects of the London Mission- 
ary Society, and average the different fields of labor, has laid the 
religious public again under obligation* as by his ‘ Polynesian 
Researches” and ‘‘ Three Visits to Madagascar.” But this time it 
is to exult over an accomplished work ; to gather in the harvest he 
had helped to sow; to consecrate churches whose corner-stone had 
been laid in the blood of martyrs. When he reached this island in 

. 1862, Radama II. had replaced the terrible persecutions of his idola- 
trous mother with friendship, if not favoritism, for Christian teachers. 
He was not a Christian himself; but anxious to hear, thoroughly 
humane, and only too zealous in introducing European customs among 
his half-civilized subjects. With the single exception of occasional 
intoxication, to which foreigners tempted him, and which he deplored 
as deeply as any one, and a desire to carry out his own views with- 
out regard to the advice of his counsellors, Radama showed a noble 
character for a hereditary sovereign nurtured by such unfavorable in- 
fluences. He listened to all grievances, redressed all wrongs, was 
gentle to the poor, devoted hours to personal improvement, and 
befriended heartily all who desired the religious elevation of his people, 
whether Protestants or Catholics. But an obnoxious measure in 
which he persisted against all remonstrance, — in fact, the authoriza- 
tion of duelling,— prompted his assassination by the orders of his 

prime minister, who, not long after, for his arrogant assumption of 








* Madagascar Revisited. By Rev. WitL1am Exxis. London: Murray, 1867. 
Dedicated by permission to the Queen. e 
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power, was driven into exile; Queen Rabodo reigning with more 
limited sway than any sovereign before. 
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The sudden murder of so mild and worthy a prince as Radama II. 
does not promise much for the perpetuity of authority in Madagas- 
car. The abundance of foreign wines during the abolition of impost 
duties has assailed the self-indulgent native on his weak side. Nothing 
but the moral energy of the gospel, as Mr. Ellis remarks, can save 
this interesting race from extinction. Outwardly, our religion has 
made amazing progress in Madagascar. During these four years, the 
native Christians have more than doubled, and the communicants in- 
creased tenfold. Mr. Ellis now numbers eighteen thousand fellow- 
believers, under seven English missionaries and ninety-five native 
teachers. A fresh opportunity is now offered to this easily moulded 
race, of entering on that course of intelligent activity which will give 
them a permanent place among the nations of the earth. 


No American could be more at home amongst the industries of 
Birmingham than the Worcester Blacksmith, Elihu Burritt.* He has 
spent so many years in England, that he is really to the manner born. 
He is so universally known as a philanthropist, that he finds an equal 
welcome in peasant’s cottage and nobleman’s castle. He is so thor- 
oughly practical, that his page is crowded with valuable intelligence. 
He has, moreover, such genial hopefulness, that any sombre clouds 
around English life are seen lighting up with the rising sun of future 
progress. His ** Walks in the Black Country” with his friend 
Capron, give the latest and liveliest accounts of every species of 
manufacture within a day’s walk of Birmingham, besides iron, brick, 
glass, &c. Then such pioneers, inventors, reformers, and philan- 
thropists as connect themselves with this most productive part of 
England are not forgotten, from the printer Baskerville, to the peace- 
man Sturge; from steam-engine Watt, to Rowland Hill of the penny 
post. And these sketches are generally successful in giving what we 
want to know, without quite burying it in what nobody cares about, 
or can be profited by. Then there are chapters of the usual travel- 
ler’s descriptions of Kenilworth, Warwick, Lichfield, and Stratford, 
done with sufficient freshness, good taste, and feeling. But two things 
ought to be generally known in America. The largest glass factory in 








* Walks in the Black Country and its Green Borderland. By Eximvu Bur- 
ritt. Longon: Sampson Low, 1868. ; 
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the world announced only last November that ‘ all the young persons 
in its employ must possess a fair acquaintance with reading, writing, 
and arithmetic, with the addition of free-hand drawing for the orna- 
mental department; that boys were expected to attend the evening 
school three times a week for at least six months in the year, and 
girls and women for such longer period as appears desirable.” And 
then Lord Stamford’s success in opening his garden of seventy-three 
acres to the sooty-faced, hard-handed, heavy-shod men of the mine, 
forge, furnace, who may ramble through the ever-varied and almost 
endless beauties of the fairy scene without restraint, who it is found 
do not abuse their privileges, and to whom the noble earl, has given 
some grand festivals. This general statement is of so much value, that 
we can forgive the worthy Elihu for stating that there are four hun- 
dred thousand pots of geraniums in the .garden, and that the con- 
servatories consume £2,000 worth of coal every year. Something 
similar is told of a Baronial Hall near Lichfield, where private parks 
are kept as picnic grounds for the toiling million. F. W. H. 


‘“¢Mytus of the New World”* will suggest to most persons a 
pleasant bouquet of Indian stories, freshly arranged, with little other 
purpose than to amuse, favoring, as far as might be, some dream 
about the Lost Tribes or Phoenician voyagers, Welsh princes or 
Buddhist priests. Dr. Brinton has no patience with any such quack- 
ery. He wants to know why we find certain numbers held by every 
race as sacred; why certain symbols, as the bird, the serpent, the 
cross, belong to universal humanity ; what are the laws of growth 
of natural religions, and what their influence upon the races. He has 
not succeeded in establishing all his points: he could not have ex- 
pected to give equal satisfaction with scanty as with abundant mate- 
rials. He has done more and better than any one in winnowing the 
wheat from vast heaps of chaff, in showing the philosophical meaning 
of what had been an impenetrable riddle, in helping us to feel that 
the wildest savage is a man still. 

Let us see the sacred number, four; which there can be no chance 
about because it is recognized in every language, and derived from the 
immutable laws of the universe. Dr. Brinton refers it to the points 
of the compass, and thinks it may have been suggested by the right 





* Myths of the New World. By Daniext G. Brinton, M.D. New York: 
Leypoldt & Holt, 1868. 
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and left, the front and back, of the human body. He shows the 
associations that naturally group around each of the cardinal points, 
especially sunrise and sunset, or East and West; and declares that 
they are mirrored on the surface of language, and have directed the 
current of thought. Following the arithmetical series, 44-8-+-12+-16, 
comes the number forty, the limit of sacred dances among the In- 
dians, and the highest number of chants employed in exorcising 
disease. So that the number four begins with the savage adoration 
of the cardinal points! In like manner with the bird and serpent 
symbols. The bird has the incomprehensible power of flight, it soars 
toward heaven; its plumage has the hues of the rainbow and the 
sunset; its song was man’s first hint of music; it spurns the clouds, 
and soars over the wearisome mountains. So the Indian believed 
birds to be divine nuncios, the souls of the departed, interpreters of 
heavenly decrees, &c. 

And then the wisdom of the serpent: its annual rejuvenation mak- 
ing it a symbol of eternity; its sinuous course suggesting a river ; 
its quick, zigzag flash imaging lightning, —the Shawnees call thun- 
der the hissing of the great snake. Yet he thinks no tribe attaches 
any ethical significance to the symbol, and that it was mainly used 
to express the propitious and agreeable. F. W. H. 


Ir is a remarkable fact, that while Christian Missions are pushed 
earnestly in India, and send back such confident and glowing accounts 
of success, the erection of heathen temples should go on with in- 
creased zeal in the Hindu cities.* Benares to-day, with its 2,500 
years of religious history, rivals Chicago and New York, cities of 
yesterday, in the number and the splendor of its new religious edi- 
fices. The ruins of the ancient fanes are hidden and lost in the 
glory of the shrines which have risen since the days of the Marahtas, 
and are still rising. There is more magnificence of new architecture 
‘in temple and dome and spire on the banks of the Ganges than on 
the banks of the Tiber or the Thames or the Seine. If outward 
signs are to be trusted, the pleading of the missionaries, and the 
auxiliary arts of Western civilization, have not yet overturned the 





* The Sacred City of the Hindus: An Account of Benares in Ancient and 
Modern Times. By the Rev. M. A. SHerrine, M.A., LL.B. With an Intro- 
duction, by Fitz Edward Hall, Esq., M.A.,D.C.L., Oxon. London: Triibner & 
Co, 1868. 8vo, pp. xxxvi., 388. 
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idols. Thirty years ago, Mr. James Prinsep took a census of the city 
of Benares. In his careful survey, there are reckoned not less than 
1,000 Hindu temples, and 333 Mohammedan mosques! The number 
of mosques has, since that time, been diminished ; but there has been 
an amazing increase in the building of temples, which now number, 
in the city and suburbs, not less than 1,454! Where is there a 
Christian city which can show any thing like that number of tem- 
ples in proportion to its population? The population of Benares is 
not more than 300,000, even with the suburbs. Where is there a 
Christian city that can show such a rate of increase in church build- 
ings, — nearly 500 in thirty years? 

Mr. Sherring, though a Master of Arts and a Bachelor of Laws, 
is not a very graceful or forcible writer, nor are his reflections valua- 
ble. Yet he has made a very interesting book on the past and present 
history of Benares, and has suggested a great many pictures for the 
imagination of the reader to fill, The principal temples and shrines 
of the Hindu city are described with guide-book fidelity, and we are 
introduced to some of the more celebrated and powerful idols. The 
Introduction by Mr. Fitz Edward Hall, that learned pundit whom 
our own Harvard sent out to India to distance the English scholars in 
Sanscrit study, is more learned and critical in the notes than in the 
text. He is not prepared to indorse all the statements and the theo- 
ries of the gifted Frenchman, Stanislas Julien. 

. The volume ought to be republished in this country. C. H. B. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Turty years ago the science of acoustics was the most obscure, un- 
certain, and uninteresting of the branches of natural philosophy. The 
apparatus for its illustration was meagre, and the college classes were 
hurried through it with very vague ideas of the propagation of sound 
and the vibrations of wood and metal and air. Now, on the contrary, 
acoustics has an honorable place among the branches of physics, and 
has become one of the most fascinating of studies. It is shown as a 
twin sister of optics, and is proved to the eye as distinctly as to the 
ear. In the experiments of Professor Tyndall, we see sounds, and 
we hear light. Flames sing, and noises cast their shadow. The 
screen and the lens and the electric light explain the trumpet and the 
viol and the flute. We can see the shape and almost the color of 
the tones, what figures they make in combination, and how they dance 
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in the air. Dancing is vindicated as the other side of music, and 
‘‘ rhythmic motion ” has ceased to be a metaphor. Professor Tyndall’s 
lectures * are not constructed on the theory that dignified science 
must be difficult of apprehension, or that a simple diction is out of 
place in expounding scientific principles. These lectures may be fol- 
lowed intelligently, even as they are printed, by any bright boy of a 
dozen years old; and as they were delivered could not well have been 
dark to any in the audience. Every thing is made clear. Without 
any rhetorical flights, the poetry of the science, too, goes along with 
its mathematics and its facts. There is not a dull page in the book, 
and there are hardly a dozen pages which the reader will care to 
omit. The new things told are all interesting, and the old things be- 
come strangely new. You find what a simple affair, after all, is that 
great mystery of sound, the organ, simple as a child’s whistle. There 
is a new charm in the piano, now that these speaking springs have 
told their secret. Even the tuning-fork becomes respectable, as the 
key to so many forms of harmony. And we should not be surprised 
to learn that Dove’s Syren, the magic instrument of such various 
musical discoveries, had become a common parlor ornament in our 
houses. When Professor Peirce’s Treatise was published, the amuse- 
ment of college boys was to set sand marching on plates, and to start 
crispations in tumblers of water or ink. Professor Tyndall will invite 
the inquiring to find the sympathetic tone of gas-burners, and will 
make a host of amateur organ-builders. 
Since the delivery of Tyndall’s lectures in England, M. Radan, in 
France, has carried still farther the investigation of Sound, and has 
published a work which should be translated as the supplement to 
Tyndall’s work. Radan is one of the most eminent of living physicists, 
and writes in a transparent style. ‘Treatises like these really ‘‘ popu- 
larize” science without degrading it. Another recent work in which 
natural science is made fascinating, in the abundance of its knowl- 
edge and in the picturesqueness of its description, is Hoefer’s ‘* World 
of Woods, Plants, and Animals,” which will lose nothing by taking on 
an English dress. All readers of the ‘* Cosmos” are familiar with 

the encyclopedic mind and the exquisite. style of Dr. Hoefer. 
C. H. B. 





* Sound. A Course of Eight Lectures delivered at the Royal Institution of 
Great Britain. By Jonn Tynpaut, LL.D., F.R.S. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co., 1867. 12mo, pp. xiii., 325. 
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Mr. D’Arcy THompson’s ‘‘ Ladder to Latin” * carries the re-action 
against the stilted and pedantic fashion of treating the ancient lan- 
guages farther than we remember to have seen it carried elsewhere ; 
so far as even to run, at times, into slang. It is a very great service 
that this will do for the learner ; to make him feel the Latin as a liv- 
ing language, with flesh and blood to it, fit for trifling and ** chaffing,” 
as well as for set orations and measured hexameters; and for this, 
at least, whoever learns Latin from his book will be grateful to him. 
It is done, moreover, with great success and skill; and, if this is the 
kind of work to be given to the beginner, we do not doubt that the 
book before us will be found entirely satisfactory. Perhaps, in Eng- 
land, where all the best years of a young man’s life are bestowed 
upon Latin and Greek, and where the frigid traditions of the schools 
still reign supreme, the best method of reform will be to introduce 
the boy at once, by some such method as this, to the fresh and enter- 
taining colloquialisms of the language, and make it thus a living tongue 
to him. In this country, where the time given to these studies must 
be very limited, and methods of instruction are less hampered by 
precedent, we shall give reasons for thinking that the ‘* Ladder to 
Latin” is not adapted to the wants of our classes, although it will 
give the teacher much acceptable aid. 

All arguments upon this head must commence by recognizing the 
radical change of public sentiment that has taken place within the 
present generation, in regard to the proportion and relative rank 
which the classics should occupy in a scheme of liberal education. 
It would be useless to deny — nor do we, as friends of the classics, 
regret — that the study of nature is now claiming and receiving a 
share of the attention which has heretofore been given to Latin and 
Greek. This is demanded, no less by the altered relation which these 
branches of knowledge bear to each other, than by popular opinion ; 
we have faith that the interests of classical learning itself will be 
served by it. Our present system is an inheritance from the time 
when the learned languages and the mathematics were, by necessity, 
almost the sole branches adapted to the systematic education of boys, 
by reason either of their intrinsic merit, or of the scientific develop- 





* Scale Nove; or, a Ladder to Latin. By D’Arcy W. Tuompson, Professor 
of Greek, Queen’s College, Galway ; Queen’s University in Ireland. Williams 
and Norgate, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; and 20, South Fred- 
erick Street, Edinburgh. 1866. 12mo, pp. 430. 
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ment to which they had been subjected. Now that there exist other 
studies, equally well suited to this end, that the natural sciences have 
been created, and the English and other modern languages found 
capable of rigid philological treatment, equally with the ancient 
tongues, it follows, as a matter of course, that these must enter into 
our systems of education, to the exclusion, if need be, of a greater or 
less amount of the classics. 

We must admit, then, that Latin and Greek will, in future, be 
allowed much less time, on the average, than has heretofore been 
allotted to them. Nor do we believe that this need, in any degree, 
lower the standard of real scholarship, either by making the instruc- 
tion less thorough, or by giving less facility in the use of the language 
acquired. On the other hand, we believe that half the time spent in 
preparing for college is, in most cases, utterly wasted. Mr. Mill, in 
his Inaugural Address, denounces “‘ the wretched methods of teach- 
ing, and the criminal idleness and supineness which waste the entire 
boyhood of the pupils, without really giving, to most of them, more 
than a smattering, if even that, of the only kind of knowledge which 
is even pretended to be cared for.” ‘‘I am as unwilling,” he adds, 
“to speak out all that I think practicable in this matter, as George 
Stephenson was about railways, when he calculated the average speed 
of a train at ten miles an hour, because if he had estimated it higher, 
the practical men would have turned a deaf ear to him, as that most 
unsafe character, in their estimation, an enthusiast and a visionary.” 

What, then, assuming the necessity of a short Latin course for our 
youths, is the object mainly to be had in view in this course? Obvi- 
ously, it seems to us, to introduce the student most speedily to the 
literature of the language. Not one in a hundred will ever desire to 


speak Latin; and, indeed, the vernacular is rapidly superseding Latin, 


even in the German Universities. And, if we did want to talk Latin, 
it would not be about the cat wagging her tail, the boy whistling in 
school, and the house that Jack built. Nor, leaving out of view the 
sentences to be rendered into Latin, do we think it the best introduc- 
tion to Cicero, Virgil, or even Plautus, to wade through the pages of 
Mr. Thompson’s artificially constructed colloquialisms. We must 
lay it down as the first principle of a Latin method for American 
schools, that it have in view, from first to last, the reading of classic 
authors. 

As an aid to the teacher, however, Mr. Thompson’s manual will be 
extremely serviceable, by the clear common sense which he brings 
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into these befogged topics. As an admirable specimen of his style, 
we will refer to his remarks upon Rule XVI., p. 120. 


“We very often translate a verb like noceo, which governs a dative, ex- 
actly as we should translate such a verb as ledo or offendo, each of which 
governs the accusative. We thus throw difficulties in our own way by our 
own incorrectness of translation. Illa medicina nocebit tibi; that medicine 
will hurt you. Here, the word Aurt is not used in the same sense as in the sen- 
tence, Do not touch that insect ; for, if it sting, it will hurt you. In this latter 
sentence we should use ledo, or some verb that governs an accusative; but 
nocebit is correctly used in the previous sentence, inasmuch as the real mean- 
ing of the word is, will prove injurious, will do harm. It would be well if, in 
translating a verb with its dative case following, we endeavored to show that 
this dative was a directive, and not an objective, case, by our using, when we 
can do so without spoiling our English, some preposition, as to, for, on, in 
against, &c. In such an expression as J consult your interests, the expression 
your interests cannot, in common sense, be the immediate object of the verb 
consult, but can only indicate the direction of its action; and the preposition 
for might be used, if we chose.” 


Mr. Thompson, like most grammarians, is bewildered by theories 
about the subjunctive, and explains how the Romans ought to have 
used the subjunctive here, but didn’t, or the reverse. He appears to 
hold, p. 108, that sc should never be followed by the indicative, except 
when we know the condition to be a true one, as, “‘ If he is stupid, 
that is no reason why you should ill-treat him.” But, as a matter of 
fact, whenever there is doubt in the mind of the speaker, in a condi- 
tion referring to present or past time, the indicative is the only correct 
form to use; and, even in future time, it is as good as the subjune- 
tive. In the example he gives, ‘*If you do your duty, I will love 
you,” where he says, ‘‘ We should prefer the usage of the subjunctive 
mood,” the present subjunctive might, to be sure, be used, but the 
future indicative would be better; the subjunctive would rather ex- 
press, ‘If you should do your duty, I would love you.” And we 
wonder where he can find classical authority for translating Si me 
amares, amarem ego te, if you were to love me, I should love you. 
We know of no grammar that admits the imperfect subjunctive in 
conditional sentences, except for a condition assumed as untrue, in the 
present time. We have, to be sure, met with one instance (Cic. ad 
Q. Fr. i. 1. 3. 11.) of an imperfeet subjunctive apparently referring to 
future time, like the Greek optative ; but have sought in vain for any 
other clear case of this. W. F. A. 
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Ir was from Max Miiller’s Second Course of Lectures on the Sci- 
ence of Language, that most of us learned that there was such a 
thing as Comparative Mythology; or, if the name had ever been 
heard, it was fancied, perhaps, that it meant that comparison of 
primeval religions and mythologies which should show their common 
features and character as resting upon the unity of the religious senti- 
ment in all races; not, as is claimed, an actual oneness of origin 
in the mythic material existing in all communities of Indo-European 
stock, and pointing back to a time when the ancestors of these com- 
munities all possessed one faith, and believed the same fables. When 
Professor Miiller showed that this was the result of the studies of 
comparative philologists, it was naturally desired to have the science, 
so far as it was a science, put before us in complete and systematic 
form, not merely by way of specimen and illustration, as had been 
done by this writer himself. Mr. Cox has rendered us, therefore, a 
very great service in his littlke Manual of Mythology.* It would be 
a service even if poorly done, because his material is new and inter- 
esting in itself. And it is a service whether we accept the theories in 
full or not, because we must, first of all, know what the theories are. 

It is, as a whole, exceedingly well done. The theories are well and 
clearly stated, the stories are told in an interesting manuer, and there 
is just about enough detail. Occasionally, but seldom, we are over- 
powered by a list of barbarous-sounding names, as in No. 69, where, 
‘* in the old Persian stories, the Trita or Traitana of India re-appears 
as Thretana, the slayer of the serpent Zohak, which answers to the 
dragon Python killed by Phoebus, and to Fafnir, who is slain by 
Signod.” The identification of incidents in different myths with each 
other (as in the passage just quoted), or with operations of nature, 
seems sometimes forced and far-fetched ; and one often enters a mental 
protest against the exceeding positiveness and detail with which every 
incident in the myth is explained, just as if Mr. Cox had been there. 
One likes to have a little mystery left, and a little scope for the invent- 
ive power of man. 

The chief criticism that we have to make upon the book is, how- 
ever, its form, which is that of question and answer, long since aban- 
doned to second-rate school-books in this courtry, but still retained, 





* A Manual of Mythology, in the form of Question and Answer. By the Rev. 
Grorce W. Cox, M.A., late scholar of Trinity College, Oxford. First Ameri- 
can, from the Second London, edition. New York: Leypoldt & Holt, 1868. 
16mo, pp. 300. 
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with a blind reverence, it would seem, in England. If it is ever 
useful, it is in children’s books, where answers are to be learned by 
rote. But the subject-matter of the book before us removes it from 
children’s use; for, however well the stories of mythology may be 
adapted to children’s comprehension, Comparative Mythology, with 
all its fanciful interpretations, and its bewildering repetitions of Faf- 
nir, Vritra and Rustem, is only suited to the most advanced classes. 
If this form is used at all, it is perhaps necessary to have the ques- 
tions largely leading ones, answered by yes or no; certainly no skilful 
teacher would put questions in the way in which they are worded 
here. Their sole advantage seems to be to call attention to the sepa- 
rate heads of the story, and thus divide it off for the scholar in a more 
practicable shape. Even this object would be as well attained, with 
great saving of space, by simple headings to the paragraphs. But 
often the questions only interrupt a very charming narrative in a most 
annoying manner. 

With the few exceptions noted, the Greek Mythology is very satis- 
factorily done. And it is an excellent and somewhat novel feature, 
to add brief chapters on other mythologies. Even those not cognate 
to the Greek, as the Egyptian and Assyrian, are appropriate, because 
of the extensive modification of Greek mythology by intercourse with 
these Eastern nations. These chapters, however, are not nearly so 
well done as that on the Greek mythology. Of course they are brief, 
but this brief space might contain much more that we desire to know. 
Especially we miss what may be called the history of mythology, of 
which we have one excellent example, in the statement of the influ- 
ence of the Egyptians upon the Greeks, No. 744. But this is almost 
a solitary case; and of the connection of Grecian beliefs with those 
of the Pheenician and other Asiatic religions (a most important chap- 
ter in the history of thought) we have hardly a hint. So with the 
internal growth of the pure Greek Mythology itself, so significantly 
shown in the supersedure of Uranus and Kronos by Zeus; in the 
spread of the worship of Apollo, and especially that of Dionysus. 
We do not even find any thing said of the introduction of the worship 
of Apollo, Cybele, Aésculapius, and Bacchus,—to say nothing of 
later religions, —into Rome; and, as a whole, the treatment of the 
Latin mythology is neither complete nor well done. It must be said, 
however, that the introduction to this chapter is very good, and con- 
tains statements of a general nature which all scholars ought to know, 
but very few do. 
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As specimens of Mr. Cox’s very best style, we will refer to the 
chapters on Hestia and Demeter. A few illustrations of his thought- 
ful and poetical interpretations will also have interest. In Nos. 54 
and 55, Poseidon (Neptune) is called the god of the sea, ‘* seemingly 
as having under his control the forces which affect its movements, 
rather than as himself inhabiting its waters;” while ‘* Nereus lives 
in the deep waters, and stands to Poseidon in the same relation which 
Helios, who dwells in the sun, bears to Phebus, the lord of light.” 
(No. 212.) ‘* As the rays of Helios penetrate all space and spy out all 
hidden things, the idea of wisdom was early connected with the name 
of the sun-god. ‘Thus Apollo is said to know the mind of Zeus more 
intimately than any other of the gods, and, although he may impart 
many secrets, there are others which he must never reveal.” 

It is safe to recommend this little work very highly, because it is, 
at any rate, the only book within reach which contains a detailed view 
of a mythological system which may be called the accepted one, and 
which, at all events, we must know before we can judge. 
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